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THE OUTLOOK. 

Frauce loses its greatest man and Europe one of 
its foremost Republicans in the death of Leon Gam- 
betta, Like the first Napoleon, he had Italian blood | 
in his veins, and a warmth and brilliancy of imagina- | 
tion which were an inheritance from his southern | 
parentage. The story of the great leader’s career is | 


too well known to need recital h 
of the people, 


and brilliant advocate atthe French bar; an orator of 


re 
em, 


irresistible eloquence and foree. The great calamity 
of the German invasion furnished the opportunity 


for which Gambetta was ripe, and by a marvelous 


energy, a lofty patriotism, a grand faith in Frauee, 
he made himself the master spirit of that eventful 








period. When the questions relating to the setile 
ment of French political institutions came up 
Gambetta was the foremost man in France, 


fli 


t 
W 


and his i 
new republic, 


torrent, sweeping away 


e 
Lie 


as greatest in the shaping of the 
In the tribune he was an irresistible 

y all obstacles, bearing down 
all opposition, winning the admiration even of his 
enemies. There have been other able political lead- 
ers in France during the last decade, but Gambetta 
was the coly man of political genius. His failures 
were due to Jack of and executive 
ability. He was acensed of studying the time and 
adapting his policy to the temper of the hour, but 
his advocacy of the scrutin de Viste in the face of av 
opposition which defeated his ministry, and drove 
him from power, showed that his ‘ opportunism” 
was not so deep as his principles, His death at this 
juucture is likely to be a great misfortune. 


administrative 


development, and the day may soon come when the 
salvation of the republic will depend on some faith 
as profound, some 


4 
in 


ality as comm*nding as Gambetta. 


The new year opens auspiciously in polities. Gov- 


ernor Cleveland’s address at his inauguration shows 


a keen appreciation of the responsibilities of hi: 
position, aud there are many indications that he will 


give the people of the State an honest, capable, and | 


comparatively independent administration. Better 


e Christian 


He was a man 
coming into notice first as an audacious | 























LIMITED. NTKI I F SFX rhe. 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 4, 15>: Pisce legend tenga 
t ll as a f political prog , the D l l intri ple are 
itic members of the Assembly have actu | lyes to patronize 
ited Mr, A. C. Chapin, of Brooklyi 3 their ¢ had literatu ! 1 ition of p rs of that 
didate for Spexker. Mr. Chapio is a young man of | which is cl t good morals, And the press 
thorongh training, growivg ability, and soli has steadi roved l in ¢ r of frecdon 
independence. Ho is the enemy of corruptio ll | The] ant of ip i fr country 
forms, and his nomimation for this important po | is th wrshiy the drama, T till exists in 
tion is one of the most valuable triumphs of the | England, or at least London, wl he Lord 
reform spirit. Chamber! can int t the performance of a play 
~ ou mera! 1 We believe the only recent X- 
The Senate has passed the Civil Service Refor1 ercise of ¢ ritv. however. was prohibition 
Bill by a vote of 46 to 12; 29 Republicans and 16 —— of tha vronroducts f the Ober- 
Democrats voting for the measure, aud 12 Democrats | ammerga . Play. Wo such ship of 
voting egainst it. The Bull authorizesthe President | t,o. drama aie tes. tel untry: at least none 
to appoint three commissioners, not more than two] jn this State Every theater is required to ob- 
of whom shall de of the same political party. These | t; a 8 e of ¢) May i pay a 
Commissioners, on the President's request, are to! , rtain fee theref but the eiteak. ae this provis- 
aid him in preparing rules for carrying the act into | jon js not to secure moral dramas, but to obtain a 
effect. Such rules must provide for open competitive | tay from places of amusement, the p: eds of which 
| examivatious for t sting the fitness of : P} licauts for go to certair 3p ified charities. The Mayor has 
the public service; that all appointments within cer- | a clined to crant Mr. Salmi Morse a license for bis 
tain limits shall be made from among those ¢ i} 4 he avowed ground that going out 
highest as the result of such examinations; that | , f . that he prefers to leave t question 
appointm nts shall be ipportion d among the States to ne r. [t ver ravely d ibtful whether 
and Territories on the basis of population ; that there | pis ou , 4s any discretion in the premises; 
shall be a perk d of probation before any a lute whether any theater which pays tax has not a 
| appointment ; that promotions shall be from the | yioht as a matter of ecurse to its license. At all 
| lower grade; to the higher, on the basis of merit and ! 4, nts, it is the theater, not the play, that is licensed; 
| competition, and certain other provisions intended to | ang Mr. Morse has ouly to lease a theater already 
| preserve the ind pendence of subordinate nj estak in order to ¢ his performance without 
The commission is to select, in the various States | jot or hind it ia hetter so. It would be con- 
where vacancies are to be filled, Examining Boards | trary to the sp f our age and community to vest 
from Federal employes residing in those States, t a Ee ee trary power to determine 
| conduct the examinations ; is to appoint au Ch Ex-'| whe p ‘2 might be performed and what should be 
| aminer to supervise aud iuspect such examinut >| prohi sited, [he days of censorship of all kinds, 
| is to keep full records and make an annual report to | whether of press or drama, are past. The remedy 
| the President to be transmitted to Congres Phe | gor such a proposed insult to the intelligence, taste, 
| act applies at first only to the departments Wash- | and moral sentiments of the Americar people, as this 
| ington and to such cflices under the Sk tary of the attempted representation of the Passion of Josus 
Treasury or Postmaster-General as haye more than  Qhrist by amateur actors threatens to be, is a public 
fifty employes, and afterward to such offices the} centim: nt which will leave it without an audience, 
President may direct. If the bill becomes a law, itsen- Tt is just to add here that the Baptist papers deny 
forcement will lie absolutely with the President. He | that the proposed personator of Jesus Christ is a 
may appoint or refuse to appoint the commission ; he Baptist minister, His name is unknown to the Bap- 
may «lopt or neglect to adopt rules ; he may extend, | ¢3.+ year- Book. 
or net, the rules which shall beadopted, This is astep . 
| iu the right direction, and at the present it is, perhaps, Last November a Roman Catholic Synod assem- 
| all that« uld be expected ; if it becomes a law 1t will | pled in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, wi ich established 
| prevent some gross existing abuses aud edue ub- | certain rules for the government of Church and the 
| lic sentiment to the point of d« 5 Bore per- | priesthood. ‘These were kept private until after they 
| fect system, Its defects are in its limilations; a gould be submitted to the Pope and his approval ob- 


| 
France 
is in a transitional and perilous stage of her politica! | 


voice as eloquent, some person- | 


very large body of oflicers are excluded from its oper- | tained. 


Their substance is now published, and they 


ation ; a perfect bill would include every sub. rdinate | afford certainly some hints for the clergy of other 
; employee. The apportionment of appointments | e9mmunions, and contain provisions evidently aimed 
among the Siates is a concession to the old theory | against abuses peculiar to the Roman Catholic ritual. 


that government offices are to be distributed either 


All 
are required to be heard in open and public parts of 


Their general spirit is admirable, confessions 


as political rewards or as perquisites among the 
States; a perfect bill would 


recogniza no | the church, except in the case of the aged, the sick, 


| qualification but fitness for service. The | and the decre pit. No priest is permitted to draw up 
| bill has the advantage over Mr. Pendleton’s | g will or, except for the gravest cause, assume the 
| origiual bill of leaving responsibility where it guardianship of a girl, They are prohibited from 
| belongs, with the President. If this bill becomes appearing at public theaters, profane spectacles, 

a law President Arthur will have no excuse for not porse-raci a, and the like. Calling down impreca- 


a 


giving the country a clean and efficient civil s 
If he fails the country will hold him responsible. 


rvice. | tions and curses from the altar is forbidden; a mani- 
| fest advance from ancient traditions, Church debts 


f 


7 
I 


— ~ a ate are discourag the Cardinal or 


d; the approbation 


Arch} ishop is ré quir< d be fore 
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The Mayor of this city has refused give Mr, 
Salmi Morse a license f r his new theater, perverted 


1ew church can 
to 


7 


Ly important additix 


A 


be built or a ms can be made 





| from a church for the purpose of performing the | churches already existing, careful record of all 
Passion Play. Good people will draw a sigh of re- | income and expenditures in every parish is required 
lief, and congratulate themselves that the commu-—! to be submitted anut lly to the bishop. ‘‘ Pious 
| nity is to be spared this travesty on the drama and picnics and excursions” are forbidden, unless special 
this profanation of religion. But good people will ! permissio btained; and the custom which has 
| be mistaken. There is really no law to prevent this | sometimes obtained of r quiring a contribution at 
performance, aud habitual readers of The Christias | the door of the church before the faithful can enter 
Union will not accuse us of sympathizing with the | is forbidd In short, every attempt has seemingly 
perpetrators of this proposed infliction when we been made to keep both church and priesthood pure ; 
say there ought not to be any such law. In former | and these instruc'ions, to which Cardinal McCloskey 


} . . 
| times other communities protected themselves from 
The 


} 


_ acteristic memorial of a clergyman who would be 


Ss 


pathetically referred at the end of the session as one 


of the closing acts of his life, are a worthy and char- 


the censorship was aban- 


evil literature by a censorship of the pres 
' protection proved futile 
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honored for his pure and Christian spirit by all 
Churches if his retiring disposition had not kept him 
comparatively unknown outside his own communion, 








The Supreme Court of this city has decided, as 
already reported in our columns, that the issue of 
stock by the Western Union Telegraph Company to 
its own stockholders, without consideration, and as 
part of the transaction accompanying its absorption 
of certain other telegraphic lines, was illegal. The 
same court, in the person of a single judge, has 
since issued an injunction forbiddiug the payment 
of dividends on this illegal stock. But as his order, 
as finally settled, does not forbid the payment of 
dividends on stock which cannot be traced, and as 
most if not all the new stock has probably by this 
time been inextricably inter-mixed with the original 
stock, by the issue of new certificates, this injunction 
is likely to prove a powerless prohibition. 
Of course, if the stock was illegal the of- 
ficers who issued it are liable for the per- 
formance of an illegal act; but we do not antici- 
pate that they will be held in any criminal proceed- 
ing to any very strict responsibility for their course, 
and it is not easy to see how they can be reached by 
a civil action. The proceedings may, however, serve 
as a warning to future operators to be cautious about 
the watering of stock; a process which has been 
indulged in hitherto without impediment, and to the 
great detriment in many cases of the corporation, 
and still more of the general public. Meanwhile the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is entering into tele- 
graphic competition with Mr. Gould to some pur- 
pose, and there is a fair promise that under its 
auspices and those of the New York ‘‘ Herald” we 
shall have a new Atlantic cable before the end 
of 1883. 


The announcement that the Co-operative Dress 
Association in West Twenty-third Street had been 
placed in the hands of a receiver was hardly a sur- 
prise to those who had watch2d its course, That 
there was a good opportunity for the success of such 
a co operative enterprise managed upon strict busi- 
ness principles there is little doubt. The Associa- 
tion did not lack an opportunity, but it did certainly 
lack that kind of practical sagacity which builds up 
a successful business. Commencing with a com- 
paratively small capital of $250,000, it spread itself 
through an establishment as large in extent and 
almost as numerous in departments as some of the 
great city dry-goods establishments with unlimited 
capital back of them. At the very start it made the 
serious mistake of changing its plan of operation 
after it had placed its capital, and its stoc hold- 
ers began at once to complain that it did not fulfill 
the promises which it had made when it opened its 
stock books, It was a high-priced establishment, 
and the discount was so small that membership was 
practically «f little value. Instead of meeting the 
wants of the great middle class it put itself in com- 
petition with the well-equipped and finely organized 
establishments which minister to the needs of the 
wealthier class. The business instead of develop- 
ing by natural demand was forced in many direc- 
tions ; waiting-rooms, lunch-room, a library, and 
other convenient but expensive and unremunerative 
features, were added before the business had ex- 
panded to need them. Noone doubts the sincere 
effort of Miss Field to make her enterprise a suc- 
cess, but intentions are futile unless joined to 
practical judgment and business sagacity. Co-oper- 
ative enterprises can only succeed on purely busi- 
ness principles. It is the misfortune of such a fail- 
nre as this that it sets back a much-needed and 
wholly feasible reform, The business stopped in 
good season, and the loss will fall only upon the 
stockholders. 


The Cuban insurrection was prolific of claims 
brought by persons claiming to be American citizens 
against the Spanish Government for alleged injuries 
to person and property committed by the Spanish 
authorities. In 1871, under an agreement between 
the American Minister at Madrid and the Spanish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a Commission was estab- 
lished for the hearing of these claims, consisting of 
a Spanish arbitrator, an American arbitrator, and an 
umpire selected by the two. Claims were brought 
before the Commission amounting to not less than 
$26, 702,810.28, and two years ago the State Depart- 
ment, in answer to an inquiry from the Senate, re- 
ported that awards had been made to claimants to 
the amount of $958,928.75. Since that date the ad- 
ditional sum of $350,000 has been awarded; these 
amounts include all the awards made by the Com- 
mission, which has now finally adjourned leaving a 








few unsettled cases in the hands of the umpire, 
The claims presented were mostly for injuries 
inflicted by arrest of American citizens, and 
for damages sustained by embargoer on es- 
tates of American citizens. The claimants were 
mostly Cubans who had been naturalized under our 
laws, and were in the habit of spending a part of the 
year in this country. The principal and most per- 
plexing questions before the Commission arose from 
the difficulty of determining whether these men be- 
came citizens in good faith. There is the usual 
amount of dissatisfaction with the findings of the 
Commission, but it is to be noted as a good sign that 
claims of this kind are now actually adjudicated in 
the lifetime of the claimant. 








WHY NOT? 


N this country if a young man desires to enter 
the ministry he has a seven years’ journey be- 
fore him. He has four years in college and three 
years in the Seminary. Every advantage is given to 
him to get an education. Societies are ready to lend 
him aid, individuals are ready to carry him through 
college, College officers are ready to give him every 
advantage they can to earn a little money if he is 
poor. The Seminary furnishes him with room and 
tuition free. He comes out at the end of his seven 
years’ course learned, if he has been faithful, in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, exegesis, historical and dogmatic 
theology, the theory of preaching, the theory of 
pastoral work. Everything which education can 
give him is given to him. But education cannot 
give him moral earnestness, and that one essential 
qualification he is very apt to lack. 

In England, on the other hand, the advantages for 
ministerial education are comparatively poor. The 
Universities have a theological course, but it does 
not compare for thoroughness of work with that of 
our own Theological Seminaries. The dissenting 
colleges are half colleges, half seminaries, in which 
men get a little English, a little classics, and a little 
theology, in a course which runs anywhere from one 
year to four according to the patience of the student. 
But candidates for the ministry are selected by a 
process of natural selection, A young man de- 
velops a gift at religious teaching. He is first a 
good Bible-class teacher ; then a useful and effective 
speaker at prayer meetings ; then an active lay worker 
and preacher in some mission. The pastor has an 
eye on him and picks him out for a preacher. He 
raises a little purse in hisown congregation and pro- 
poses tothe young man to study for the ministry. The 
young man accepts the idea, and goes to the nearest 
college to perfect his Euglish and to get the rudi- 
ments of classical and theological instruction. But 
he has already had a taste of work. He is apt to be 
too dead in earnest as a worker to be patient and 
plodding as a student. He goes out in his vacation to 
earn a little money by preaching. He his called by 
some church which is enamored of his earnestness 
and his gift of tongues. And he enters the ministry 
with only half an American education but with twice 
an American moral earnestness of purpose. Inu 
England the selection is better, in America the edu- 
cation ; in England the raw material, in America the 
finish. 

Why not combine the two ? 

A few years ago a Scotch boy came to this country 
as a mechanic with apparently no purpose beyond, 
His pastor had the skill to discover in him powers of 
mind and qualities of heart which fitted him for the 
ministry, and he suggested to him a change of 
purpose, He was not loth, but the church was net 
strong in money, nor in faith; the pastor did what 
he could, and the youth was fain to enter the The- 
ological Seminary without a previous college course. 
When we first knew him he was preaching with rare 
fire and power to a little congregation in the back- 
woods of Maine, and spending his week in hard 
study, making up in private the curriculum which 
he had not been able to take in a regular college 
course, As soon as he had earned a little money he 
invested it in a further education ; went up to Har- 
vardand took a three years’ advanced course there. 
He had the earnestness when he entered which most 
college boys do not have when they go out, and he 
graduated with highest honors. A pulpit was at once 
ready for him in Connecticut, and now he is finding 
that it requires all his Scotch tenacity of will to re- 
sist the loud call to the Old South Church in Bos- 
ton, and stay where he is, in a rural parish, till he 
has gotten the growth which quiet study of books 
and life can give, before going into the dangerous 
but delightful excitements of a city parish. 





Why is there not a hint here for other American 
pastors, and other promising young men? Why not 
mix the English and American systems? Why not 
catch our hares in English fashion and cook them‘in 
American fashion? Why not select our ministers 
by natural selection, and educate them by thorough 
drill? The one gives good material, the other good 
workmanship; the one provides men, the other 
equipment, In our army we have given all our at- 
tention to armament, none to choice of soldiers. 
David with a shepherd’s sling is better than Saul 
with a full suit of armor, A Moody who cannot use 
English without mistakes is better than a host of 
unnamed ministers who can read the Hebrew Bible 
but who cannot keep an American audience awake. 
But better than either men without equipment or 
equipment without men are men thoroughly well 
equipped ; and the wise generosity which sees pul- 
pit power in a friendless boy, and evolves it, affords 
an example worth general and generous following. 
Why not ? 








TRAIN THE WILL. 


R. G. STANLEY HALL, who has made a care- 

ful study of the science of teaching from a 
philosophical as well as a practical standpoint, con- 
tributes to the last number of the ‘‘ Princeton Re- 
view ” an article of unusual value on ‘‘ The Educa- 
tion of the Will,” in which, after pointing out the 
best methods of developing, guiding, and controlling 
the will of a child, he makes some pregnant remarks 
with regard to the relation of intellectual education 
to character. 

It is the fashion of the time to lay great stress on 
mental culture and to regard education as the 
panacea for most political and social evils. That 
wide-spread intelligence, with the training implied 
in its acquisition, enabling men to cast aside preju- 
dice, to weigh arguments, and to reach individual 
decisions, are invaluable, few thoughtful Americans 
doubt, but in the stress laid upon the training of the 
mind there is great danger that moral training may 
be overlooked. Dr. Hall emphasizes the fact that the 
two educations should always be contemporaneous, 
and that the will, which is the element of character, 
should be trained by intellectual werk. Learning 
is more useful than knowing. It is the way and not 
the goal, the’work and not the product, the acquiring 
and not the acquisition that educate will and charac- 
ter. He shows the danger of the royal roads to learn- 
ing by declaring that to teach only results, which 
are often simple, without the methods by which 
they are obtained, which are often hard, to develop 
the sense of possession without the strain of activity, 
to teach great matters too easily, is to add an ener- 
vating luxury to life. Only the sense and power of 
effort which made Lessing prefer the search to the 
possession of truth counts for character, and makes 
instruction really educating. It is those who have 
been trained to put forth mental power that come to 
the front later, while only those whose acquisitions 
have not been translated into power are in danger of 
early collapse. 

The progress of education, Dr. Hall points out, is 
always a dangerous one, from the moral standpoint. 
Emigrants suffer morally from the change of man- 
ners, customs, and ideas, Education means inces- 
sant change; it is constant expansion from the 
lower to the higher forms of thought, and the more 
thorough the education the greater the change and 
the greater the danger during the transition period 
when one oscillates between control by old habits or 
association within the old circle of thought, and con- 
trol by new insight and fresh knowledge. If old 
questions need to be reopened there is especial 
danger that the equilibrium between intellect and 
character will be seriously disturbed. It is a ques- 
tion not of schools but of civilization, whether men- 
tal training shall really make men better. 

Beginnings 2zre always easy; any ordinary mind 
can advance a little way into any subject, but the 
difficulties increase in geometrical ratio as the 
student goes on. If he chooses the easier method, of 
attaining early stages of proficiency in many subjects, 
he weakens the will power, and at this point much 
of our training is morally defective. Smattering is 
really dissipation of energy; only concentrated and 
prolonged efforts in one direction really train the mind, 
because only they train the will beneath it. Many 
little efforts of different sorts leave the mind like a 
piece of well used blotting paper, and the will like 
a rubber band stretched around bundles of objects 
too large for it to clasp into unity. The knowledge 
of many things ought to be gotten only through the 
thorough knowledge of one thing ; long study on a 
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single subject, or concentration on a few subject 
closely connected by method and manner, tend to 
give that seuse of efficiency which is one of the 
deepest and proudest joys of life, in the place of a 
sense of possession so often attended by the misery 
of conscious weakness, 

These are vital thoughts on tendencies which in 
this country are producing men of large general in- 
telligence aud small genuine culture, of wide diffused 
activity and little power of concentrated movement ; 
men of intelligence rather than men of force; men 
of facts rather than men of character. Educational 
methods which leave cut of account the develop- 
ment of the will or, in other words, of the character, 
and which seek simply or primarily the acquisition 
of facts, produce many smart men but very few able 
ones, and give us a type of character altogether too 
frequent in this couniry ; efficient in mere material 
matters, helpless in the presence of those greater 
and deeper problems which demand heroic patience 
of investigation, lofty devotion to the highest ends, 
and that kind of character which can wait for great 
results. 

Dr. Hall thinks that the greatest intellectual dif- 
ference between men very possibly lies in power 
of honest and sustained work, and that those who 
have received the education of the will as well as of 
the mind distrust quick methods and short cuts, 
and trust only to thorougb-going, self-devoted work. 
Ideas are not ripe for impression until they have be- 
come condensed and concentrated; and the man 
who waits over a new idea silently and patiently, 
with a deepening sense of responsibility, till all sides 
have been s2en, all authorities consulted, is the man 
who, in rough farmer's phrase, ‘‘ boils his words till 
he can give his hearers sngar and not sap.” 

These are pregnant thoughts on the defect of 
American life which is, per.eps, the most disastrous 
in its results. We have too much loose knowledge 
and too little real intelligence, too much glibness of 
speech and too little weight of utterance, too many 
hasty judgments and too little deliberate weighing 
of facta, too much shallow talk in which there is 
abundance of ‘‘sap” and very little ‘‘sugar,” too 
little thorough-going, hard work of every kind out- 
side the lines of business. 








LEGITIMATE SPECULATION. 

rT\HERE is no gain to good morals in indiscrimi- 

nating condemnation. Wali Street is the center 
of a great deai of gambling speculation which is 
just as moral as a faro bank, and no more so. But 
it is alo the heart of commerce, and its pulsations 
drive the blood through all the arteries of the coun- 
try. There is no plot of ground of equal acreage in 
the country which the country could xo ill afford to 
lose as Wall Street. Heart disease is a very danger- 
ous form of disease ; but destroying the heart is a 
poor way to cure it, 

Not only we could not get alorg without Wail 
Street, we could not get along without Wail Street 
speculation and Wall Street specuiators. What is 
speculation? Hereis the Webster's Dictionary an- 
swer to that question : 

“‘The act or practico of buying land or goods, 
ete., in expectation of arise iv price, and of selling 
them at an advance, as distinguished from a regular 
trade, in which the profit expected is the difference 
between the retail and wholesale prices, or the 
difference in price in the place where the goods are 
purchased and the place to which they are to be 
carried to market.” : 

The business of such a country 9s exrs could not 
be carried on at all were there not men willing to 
engage in such operations ; able to forecast and will- 
ing to take risks. There could be no new ventures 
were there not some venturers, Thero could be no 
new enterprises were there not some men willing to 
buy at a hazard in the faith of future gain. We 
should be thrown back on old colonial days, without 
the speculator. The farmer would have to cart his 
grain to the mill, the cotton dealer would have to 
find a cotton mill when his cotton was ready for mar- 
ket. No railroad would ever be built till the people 
along its proposed line were rich enough to build it 
with their own money ; railroads pushing out into 
the wilderness and creating populations would be 
unheard of. Weshould burr oil instead of gas or 
electric light, should travel in ’busses instead of on 
elevated railroads, should depend on errand boys 
instead of telephones, and on the post office in lieu 
of the telegraph. Legitimate speculation has done 
more to promote the commercial development of this 
country than any mere plodding investments could 
have done in ten times the number of years. 





In every profession are men who dealin ‘‘ futures,” 
In agriculture such # man is & pioneer ; ho leaves the | 
staid, steady, sober, safe industry of the well settled | 
communities and pushes out with his axe ever his | 
shoulder to make a clearing in the wilderness, In | 
literature he is adreamer aud a poet; he forsakes the | 
accustomed fields in which all men are harvesting, 
and creates a new literature, often dying unknown 
and unrecompensed, to be paid in posthumous 
horors. In polities he is a reformer, often poor in 


, 
administration, but having the forecasting mind to | th 


see what the future needs, ard to build roofs to 


cover the heads of coming generations. In religion | 


he is a prophet, leavivg to other men the safe and | 


useful task of inculeating and enforcing familiar, 
honored, but often disregarded truths, aud pu 






Lg 


forward in quest of new truth or new application | ¢ 


of old trnths. In commerce he 
leaving to more prudent and less audacious men 
the work of keeping the machinery in motion which 
other speculators have built, and devoting his tire- | 


is a speculator, | 


| 
' 
° x . * ° | 
less energies to the more hazardous work of building | t 
| 


new machinery for the tradesmen of future genera- | 
tiovs to use. This is true, legitimate speculation ; it | 
deserves all honor; it is as far removed from the | 
gambling spirit which depresses values in order to | 
buy avd then inflates them in order to sell, as the | 
poet is from the Bohemian or the prophet from the 

maudlin interpreter of the vagaries of his own ego- | 
lism, 

If any of our country readers want to speculate, 
very well. If they have some money and brains to 
spare in movements to promote general commercial 
development, and are willing to hazard both time and 
money in this philanthropic endeavor, this is a Iegit- 
imate and it may even be a praiseworthy ambition. 
Bat if so they should carefully observe the following 
principles : 

1. The distinction between speculation and invest- 
ment, You invest when you put your money into an es- 
tablished industry, where it will pay a moderate rate of 
interest. You speculate when you put it intoa doubt- 
fal enterprise, for the purpose of promoting it, and 
with the risk of losing all and the hope of gaining 
much. Asarnle, po safe investment now pays ia 

his country over six or seven per cent. Whatever 
‘ ffers more is speculation : and generally the risk is 
1uatbematically proportioned to the profit promised. 

2. The distinction between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate speculation, Yon speculate legitimately when 
you put yofr money into an enterprise because you 
lave faith in its future and are therofore willing to 
take your risk of its snecess, You speculate illegiti- 
inaately when you bet your money on the success of 
©n enterprise, with no idea of putting any money into 
i-, and without, in fact, doing anything to aid it 

3. In speculating never risk any more money than 
you can efford to lose, 





Never bazard your home; 
«t your legitimate business; or your partner’s or 





sour neighbor’s money. Invest your last dollar ; 


t peculate only with your loose change, 
4, Deal with articles or enterprises of which you 


have personal knowledge. If thatis not feasible, then 


tub only on the adyice of trustworthy counsellors. If | 
rou go into Wail street buy through well-known | 
firms, whose reputation has beeu earned by their; 
character There are many such. Avoid the| 
‘bucket shops” as you would a fare bank, Auy } 
\Wali Street operator will tell you that your chance of 
winning at a fairiy eonducted faro bank is better than 
i: a gambling operation on the gambling side of 
Wall Strest. There are two Wall Streets ; if you go 
tere at all, look out sbarp which one you get into. 
Loth streets are full of hazards, but one is dishonest 
aud the other honest ; in one are the risks of the gam- 
Ller’s dice, and more than half the time the dice are 
loaded, in the other are the risks of genuine, useful, 
but uncertain enterprises. 


NOTES. 


Oar libra: ies are largely unused because those who frequent 
them do not know the extent and variety of the treasures 
which they contain. As arule, readers are entirely depend- 
ent upon catalogues which give eimply the titles of the 
books, and necessitate a general familiarity with literature 
before they can be used to advantage. Boston, tc whom the 
country is indebted for so many good things, has done an 
admirable thing in adding to the public library a depart- 
ment whose sole purpose is to facilitate and help people in 
the choice of books. Under thé present management any 
person who goes to tie library may seek advice, ir formation, 
aud direction as to what books he shall read. Children who 
come in and simply ask for something interesting are ques- 
tioned by the gentleman in charge, who easily discovers 
their natural tastes and puts into their hands something not 
only entertertaing but interesting, instead of the trash 
which the child would probably take out. Theadvantage of 
the system is already shown in the fact that the proportion ' 








of poor fiction taken out bas materially diminished, while the 
better class of fiction was pever in such demand before 
This is an immense practical etep forward. In too many cf 








our libraries the librarian is only > custodian of the books, 
with very little knowledge cf their contents and with very 
little power to belp anybody who asks for suggestion and 
help. 

lo spite of the teachiug of Prof. Seeley and hia class, that his- 
tory is ascience sud not @ literary art, there has never been a 


time when this branch of writing bas taken on euch entertain- 


og aod attractive forma &¢ to-day; and it is hard to see why 
he dry bones of history should not be clothed as Mr. Green 
2 draped them or as the increasing company of American 
historians are drapiug them. Ifoneis only faithful to fact he 
i fely ador ¥ the grace of a beautifal style. One of 





the best features of the present literary condition in this coun 


the increasing importance attached to bistorical studies 





‘reasing number of contributions in this 
be more delightful in every way, for in- 
stance, au the two chupters on colonial history which Dr. Eg 


uu has contributed tothe ‘‘ Century Magazine.”’ They ere 





al touches 
and yet thoronghly trustworthy; the outcou 


giy written, full of vivacity, with occasion 





& Wor {a thoroughgoing examination of the wh 
t does not follow, becavee Macaulay was an ad- 


vocate as wellas an historian, that every other writer who 


rings to the writing of history such charming qualities of 
tyle has also & particular cause or party to sustain. The 
historians niuet be true to fact, but they may use all manner 
of literary greces in stating it 
Many people reeeive at Christmas iustrated papers, the 
Graphie,” or “ Iilnstrated London Newe,” or the last moet 


enperb cand te for niar fave r, § Hiarper’s ( - 


Aiter they have been examined and enjoyed for atime they 
are laid aside and fergott They are still as beautiful and, 
when they have been carefully handled, as fresh as ever, and 


are as capable of giving pleasure as the day they arrived 
Why sbould not the owner send them to some one who does 
not often have the opportunity of seeing such attractive pict- 
ures? There are many households inthe coantry where their 
coming would be hailed with wild delight by the children, 
und witb not less, if more sober, pleasure by their elders, 
‘Those who have a constant supply of new books, magazines, 
ond papers cannot realize what pleasure they might give 
with very little trouble to themselves by sending those they 
can spare to their less fortunate nelghbors. At least at this 
(Lrietinas time Jet nove be wasted, but help to make a happy 
New Year for those to whom it does not bring many gifts or 
J SB. 





The resignation of Mr. Vaux as Superinteudent of Central 
Park is a matter of very serious regret. The Park Commis- 
tioners long ago lost the confidence of the public, and it is 
only since the park passed into the hands of Messrs. Vaux 
and Parsons that the public have felt any coufidence in its 
proper mijaagement. They will not be content with any 
management of the park which Is not in the hands ofa 
professionally competent man. The Christian Union only 
recently expressed its opinion that the noble pleyground 
which the city should guard from incompeter cy of all sorts 
was at least safe in the hands ef men who understood its 
necds aud were equal to the demands of its future. Lt 
Very eeriously regrets the uecessity of reporting ethe retire 
ment of these gectlemen, and it assures ihe Park Commis- 
sioners that the public have not the slightest confidence In 
their ability to deal with the park, and that ft will watch 
with the ntmosat suspicion every step they may take in its 
future insnagement 








Os re the couniry is lJeft to its own valgar devices. 
Oscar Wilde has pulled himself t ther, as the English ele- 
2autiy phrase it, ard betaken himself to the high seas with 
tent to edorn and enhghten other portion of the 
world. Henceforth the interesta of art may be expected to 
i.nguish; there will be a smailer production cf plaques aud 


yanels aud painted screens; the yellow sunflower will bloom 
less abuodantiy and the spotiess lily will not ned so often in 
uoexpected places. There was good ju Mr. Wilde but we 
can get on without him. The kind of beauty which he rep- 
resents is not of the sort in which strong uatures can take 
any crest amount of stock. He was mellow to the point of 
over-ripenese, aud there is more of real poetry in the little 
finger of Robert Browning than in the whole of Mr. Wilde's 
six feet and upwards 

Doubdtless-many newspaper readers have often suspected 
insanity on the part of editors, but editors have rarely been 
frank enough to confess it. Dr. Macdonald's patients on 
Ward's Island are about to issue a newspaper to be called 
“The Moon.” It has underneath thetitle an engraving of the 
baiidings on the Island as seen by moonlight, and it bears 
the appropriate motto: 

Falr Moon, to thee I sing! 
Bright regent of the heavens, 
Say, why is ev’rything 
Either at sixes or at seven:? 
It is dated *‘ New York City Asylum for the Insane, January 
1.,1883 ° This is an example of frankness which some other 
newepapers will do well to follow. 

A dreadful thing has happened to a Baptist minister. He 
has been seen titting on a sofa with his wife, both eating 
from the same banana, and the church has promptly and 
properly asked for his resignation. How could any church 
expect to prosper spiritually under a shepherd who sits on 
tl.e sofa with his wife and eata bananas? Fora long time 
the possibilities of the banana in the way of throwing people 
down on unclean sidewalks have been widely recognized, 
but this is the first instance, so far as we know, than any 
minister has fallen from good and regular standing on ac: 
couut of the banana. 
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NEW YiiAR’S PRESENTS. 
By Liviu E. Barr. 
“\IFTS for the good New Year !— 
Unto your enemy, 
Give pardon full and free ; 
Whate’er his faults may be. 


Unto your faithful friend, 

Give trust both kind and clear ; 
In all his hope or fear 

A sympathy sincere. 


To your opponent give 

The tolerance that is right; 
The fair and honest fight 
That fears not all men’s sight. 


Unto your parents give 
The deference their due ; 
The joy of seeing you 
To every duty true. 


To your own heart and life 
Give self-respecting care; 
And let it breathe the air 

Of love and truth and prayer. 


To all your fellow-men 
Whate’er their creed may be, 
On land, or on the sea, 

Give perfect charity. 


Unto your Maker give! 

A sweet, submissive will, 

That through both good and ill, 
Loves on, and trusts him still. 








ONE DRIFT IN THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


By Austin BizRBowER. 


CURIOUS change has recently come over the 

churches in regard to future punishment, ortho- 
dox and liberal alike. The orthodox have been com- 
pelled to modify their doctrine of a future punishment, 
and the liberals have been compelled to admit the 
reality of a future punishment. 

Orthodox defenders of the faith, who for 1200 years 
had been trying in their propagandism to represent 
hell as hot as possible, are now, in their theodicy, try- 
ing to represent it as cool as possible. Those fires 
which the churches were so long kindling they are 
now trying to put out, and that punishment which 
they once sought to make unendurable they are now 
seeking to make credible. Theologians are, accord- 
ingly, trying either to put an end to hell or to make it 
tolerable; so that we have two schools: those who say 
it is not as long as it used to be,‘ and those who say 
it is not as bad; one denying eternal punishment, and 
the other extreme punishment. The state of torment 
which used to frighten the sinner now frightens the 
saint, and the church is in more danger from it than 
the world. The ancient representations destroy faith 
instead of sin; and whereas sinners formerly could 
not get rid of hell by endurance they now get rid of 
it by incredulity. It has ceased, at all events, to 
frighten ; but with the difference, that whereas men 
used to become callous to it the-’ now become incredu- 
lous of it. They formerly thought to escape hell by 
believing ; they now think to escape it by denying. 
The medieval church made its lie too big to be be- 
lieved ; and it is harmless only because it deceives 
no one. The great desideratum now is a credible 
doctrine of future punishment. It is hard now to 
believe as it used to be to suffer; and whereas the 
question used to be how to keep men out of hell, it is 
now how to get the fear of hell into men. To secure 
a doctrine of punishment that men will accept, it is 
often made so mild that they little care whether they 
suffer it or not. The eternity and severity of pun- 
ishment, which were once thought to prove the hein- 
ousness of sin, are now thought to prove the heinous- 
ness of God; and they are dismissed as improbabie 
rather than feared as intolerable. 

The liberals have undergone quite as great a change 
on this subject as the orthodox, and generally in the 
opposite direction. The Universalists -used to deny 
that there is any future punishment; they now as- 
sert that all sinners must suffer punishment in a 
future life, and content themselves with merely assert- 
ing that the punishment will at last come to an end. 
They used to stand at this end of hell and say that 
nobody went in; they now stand at the other end and 
say that everybody gets out. They are now proclaiming 
general jail delivery for those whom they used to say 
never went to jail. Still claiming to know definitely 
about this indefinite subject, they now insist that 
there is an end of that which they used to say had no 
beginning. They stand in relation to their former 





selves at the antipodes. Hell, which was once an 
empty room closed against all admittance, is now open 
at both ends—a thoroughfare instead of a dwelling 
place. While, with the orthodox, hell is on the way 
from heaven, with the Universalists it is on the way 
to heaven, and every sinner starts out for heaven by 
going in the opposite direction. Future punish- 
ment is accordingly thought to be far more useful by 
the Universalists than by the orthodox ; and those who 
once denied its existence, because they'could see no ob- 
ject in it, now consider it a necessary training school 
for heaven; and I am much mistaken if it will not be 
harder to get practical belief in it out of the Universal- 
ist theology, which has found a use for it, than out of 
the orthodox theology, which must make a new ac- 
count of it in order to make any use of it. 

The moral of all this is that the belief in future pun- 
ishment is growing more universal, and belief in any 
definitions of future punishment less so. It is no 
longer possible to deny future punishment and not have 
the judgment of all schools, orthodox and Universal- 
ist, opposed to your denial. Neither is it wise or safe 
to preach a doctrine of future punishment too intoler- 
able to be credible, for it will not frighten the sinner 
if it shocks his reason, nor be a deterrent from sin if 
it is an impediment to faith. 








THREE PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN. 
Br H. H. 


Il. 


HE other two women were teachers—teachers of 
Indian schools in the vicinity. One of them lived 

in the house; the other, the elder, lived thirty miles 
away, in an Indian village ; she had come to visit her 
younger but more experienced friend, and get some 
assistance from her in the making out of the monthly 
reports to the Indian Bureau at Washington. That 
was the explanation of the official papers on which I 
had seen them so busily at work. This elder woman 
was a widow. Going, a young woman, from Pennsyl- 
vania to Nevada to visit a brother there, she met the 
man whom she married. They lived first in San Fran- 
eisco, then in Kansas. In Kansas her husband’s 
health broke down, and he was ordered by the 
physicians to go back to California as the only 
chance of saving his life. He had hemorrhage 
after hemorrhage, however, and was very near 
death when she at last succeeded in getting him 
into the mild climate of San Diego. They went from 
San Francisco to San Diego by boat. The day after 
they landed in San Diego she gave birth to her second 
child. As soon as she was able to stand, she took her 
sick husband upon a bed and carried him up into the 
mountains, to a region of hot springs where marvelous 
cures were said to have been wrought. Thanks to the 
climate, and to the waters, and still more to her untir- 
ing care, he rallied, gained strength, and held the dis- 
ease at bay. They opened a little store, and for seven 
years lived—not in comfort, but comforted—ia this 
wild region, the Indians their chief friends and neigh- 
bors. The reprieve was a short one, however. At the 
end of the seventh year he died, leaving the brave wife 
alone with two little children for whom she must now 
earn the living. During these seven years of familiar 
intercourse with the Indians of the region she had 
learned to trust them and to feel a deep and pitying 
affection for them. She had no desire to return to the 
world, and gladly availed herself of an opening to earn 
asmall salary by taking charge of a school in an In- 
dian village where no other white person lived. She 
had two rooms built on to the little school-house ; and 
there she lives alone with her little girl; the oldest 
child, a boy, having been sent to live with relatives in 
Pennsylvania. The Indian tribe with which she lives is 
about three‘hundred in number, and they are considered 
the fiercest and least tractable of the South California 
Indians. The white settler nearest to their village is 
three miles away ; yet this woman has no fear, no mis- 
giving. She goes to sleep at night in her lonely room, 
with her little daughter by her side, with a sense of 
having protectors all about her instead of having a 
sense of danger. She says the village is admirably 
governed: if difficulties arise, they are at once referred 
to the captains of the band; and, failing settlement by 
them, to the general or chief. The Indians are all 
poor; this mountain fastness into which they have 
been driven offers few facilities for making a living ; 
but they are industrious, honest, and generous to each 
other. They show great love and devotion to her, 
bringing her frequent gifts of fruit, nuts, baskets, 
flowers. It is almost impossible for her to procure the 
food she ought to have, there being no communication 
with the nearest white settlement except by one rough 
road, over which few have occasion to go. The Indi- 
ans are so poor they seldom have fresh meat. When 
they do they always share it with her, and when she 
receives supplies she always shares with those she 
knows to be most in need, The only breaks in the 





monotony of her life are when she goes down to the 
settlement, twelve miles away, where she lived with 
her husband. Sometimes months pass without her 
seeing a white face. 

When her husband died, her friends at first feared 
that she would utterly break down. But within the 
last year she has rallied, and seems, they said, more 
like her old self. The old unselfish, affectionate cner- 
gy which had its center and sphere in her devotion to 
the invalid husband has gradually adapted itself to the 
new channel of work for her new charge. She has 
fifty scholars in her school, and devotes to them the 
greater part of every day. Her face, while it is still a 
grief-stricken face, has the light of a steadfast purpose 
in it, and is sure to grow less and less sad, as the years 
go.on, if her strength holds out to continue in her 
self-denying, self-rewarding work. 

There remains now only one of the three portraits 
I have tried in these few words to sketch. As I begin 
it I hesitate, wondering if it be within the scope of 
words to give any true idea of the face of the younger 
of these three women; wondering also if it would be 
within the scope even of a skillful painter’s brush to 
do any justice to it. I have never seen so plain a face 
beautiful. A face round rather than oval, with high 
cheek bones, irregular features, a colorless, almost sal- 
low skin much marked by freckles, heavy dark hair 
growing low; not a fine feature in the face except the 
eyes, which are dark-brown, large and soft; but even 
these are generally languid, seen at their best only 
rarely, when the smile comes. Ah, when the smile 
comes! That is the moment when, seeing it for the 
first time, one starts in surprise, and is ready to ex- 
claim. All the common similes of the breaking of 
sunlight out of clouds on a landscape are poor by the 
side of the transfiguration in this woman’s face when 
it kindles with affectionate pleasure, or eager interest. 
Her voice is one of the sweetest Lever heard; Iam 
sure that I shall never live to be so old that I shall 
forget either the look or the tone with which she put 
her arm around a little Indian girl, drew her close to 
her side and said, ‘‘ Margaretta mia.” 

It was in search of health that she, also, came to 
California. Six years of teaching in the Freedmen’s 
schools at the South had gradually so undermined and 
exhausted her strength that an attack of chills and 
fever in Charleston reduced ber to a dangerous condi- 
tion of nervous prostration, with symptoms of serious 
pulmonary trouble. 

Soon after she reached California she heard acci- 
dentally of the Indian village where she is now teach- 
ing. She visited it, became interested in the people 
and the children, and, though her health was still far 
from restored, applied at once for the position of 
teacher in the school supported there by the govern- 
ment. There was no white family in the Indian vil- 
lage. The only place in which she could board was 
at the post office store I have described. This was two 
miles away; she must ride back and forth on an In- 
dian pony. She had never mounted a horse in her 
life, and had an almost unconquerable terror of doins 
so. To this day she is terrified if the pony goes faster 
than a walk; so she allowed herself always an hour’s 
time to go from her home to the school. For many 
months after she began teaching she was so weak that 
after each recitation she had to lie down on the woeden 
benches and rest for a few minutes. 

Her bedroom is one half of the ‘‘ loft” partitioned 
off ; its floor bare, its ceiling and walls of white cotton 
cloth; through this, along the line of the eaves, day- 
light is plainly to be seen. 

“T should think it would rain in there,” I said to 
her. 

‘*Oh, yes, it does,” she replied calmly ; ‘‘and snows 
in, too. In that terrible snow-storm last winter I 
sweptout I think at least three bushels of snow in 
the morning. It snows into the school-room too. I 
hope the agent will be able to have it repaired be- 
fore next winter.” 

She came very near losing her life in that snow- 
storm. The morning had been pleasant, but before 
noon scattering snow-flakes began to fall. She paid 
no attention to them, thinking it would soon pass over ; 
but suddenly she observed that the ground was fast 
growing white, and just as she was wondering what to 
do two old Indians came running to the school-house, 
and begged her to close the school and set off imme- 
diately for home. It was even then too late. Before 
she had gone a mile the snow was blinding ; an icy 
wind began to blow. She could see no road; she 
could hardly sit in the saddle’; finally she laid her head 
down on the pony’s neck and clung to his mane wiih 
both hands. The storm was so blinding that the pony 
missed his way, went past the house, and after atime, 
which had seemed like an eternity to her, she saw a 
gate and fence which she knew were halfa mile the 
other side of her home. With great difficulty she suc- 
ceeded in turning the bewildered pony, and retracing 
the road, and finally reached the house nearly para- 
lyzed with terror and cold. The exposure and the 
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alarm gave her system a shock from which she has 
never recovered. Her greatest desire now is to be able 
in some way to live in the Indian village. She feels 
that she could do so much more for the women if she 
lived among them. 

“If were sure that they would be allowed to stay 
where they are,” she says, ‘‘I would build a little 
room joined on to the’ school-house myself, and live 
there. I have a little money, and I would rather pui it 
into that than anything else in the world, unless it is 
to go back to Pennsylvania and see my friends. It is 
three years since I left home, and that is a long time. 
But I can’t do both; and I think it would be so much 
better for the Indians if I lived among them. 1 
wouldn’t hesitate a minute about building the room if 
I were sure the settlers would leave the Indians where 
they are for three or four years. But they say a colony 
is coming in here, and that the Indians will be driven 
away.” Her eyes filled with tears as she spoke, and 
she added, ‘‘I can’t believe the government will per- 
mit such a wicked thing. These Indians have lived here 
some of them nearly a hundred yeurs, there are three 
generations in many of the homes, and they are as 
quiet, peaceable, hard-working as any pcople in the 
valley. Don’t youthink the government will contrive 
some way to protect them ?” 

It would be easy out of the facts of these three 
lives to weave a tale longer and more highly wrought 
than I have made. But I have preferred to set them 
in the simplest and inost concise shape. Their lesson 
needs no emphasis; and their beauty is above any man’s 
right to praise. Such lives as these it is which, as 
Bayard Taylor so beautifully in the close of his beauti- 
ful poem said, are 

“ Lifted by something over life 
To power and gervice.” 


“The healing of the world 
Is in its nameless saints. Each separate star 
Seems nothing, but a myriad scattered stare 
Break up the night and make it beautiful.” 








A NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


By Hamitton W. Masie. 


rT HE delicate hands of the little clock on the mantel 
indicated that thirty minutes hal passed since 

the musical chimes within had rung eleven. The 
open fire below was burning brightly, for the flame 
had eaten into the heart of the back log, and was 
transmuting its slow, rich growth into a warm glow 
that touched the outlines of the room with a soft splen- 
dor and made a charming picture of its mingled lights 
and shadows. The learning of the world rose tier 
above tier on the shelves that filled the space between 
floor and ceiling, and following the lines of gold let- 
tering along the unbroken rows one read august and 
imperial names in the kingdom of thought. Anample 
writing table, piled high with pamphlets and books, 
stood in the center of the room, and the loose sheets of 
paper carelessly thrown together gave evidence of a 
work only recently interrupted. Without, the sulemn 
silence of midnight and the radiant ,stars brooded 
over the stainless fields, white with freshly-fallen snow. 
Ralph Norton had. been looking into the fire these 
thirty minutes, in a meditation that was almost wholly 
pathetic. Hisseventy years passed in swift procession 
before him, coming up one by one out of the invisible 
past, and pronouncing an inaudible judgment upon 
his career. There was a presence of indefinable and 
unusual solemnity in the time, for it was the close 
of acentury, and in a brief half hour another hundred 
years would be rounded to completion. By the com— 
mon judgment of the thinking world, Ralph Norton 
was the foremost man of his age; no other had felt 
its doubts so keenly, or drank in its inspiration with 
such a mighty thirst as he. His thought had searched 
into its secret places and mastered all its wisdom; his 
heart had felt its deep pulsations in the solitude of un- 
broken and heroic studies; his genius had given its 
spirit a voice of matchless compass and eloquence. 
For half a century the world had laid his words to 
heart, and built its faith upon his thinking. While 
the busy tides of activity ebbed and flowed through the 
great channels of civilization, he had lived apart ina 
deep, earnest, and whole-hearted consecration to truth. 
The clearly cut features, the keen benignant eyes, the 
noble poise of head, the wisiful expression as of one 
striving topierce the heart of some mystery, were signs 
of a personality that had left its impress on two gen- 
erations, and now, in its grand maturity, was still 
waiting for some larger fulfillment of the promise of life. 
Behind him, among the throng of books, indistinguish- 
able in the dim light, were the works into which the 
life of his life had gone. They recorded explorations 
into many fields, they had torn down old faiths amid 
storms of discussion and condemnation, they had laid 
new foundations for belief in the silence of meditative 
and self-forgetful years. The strength and the weak- 
ness of the age had written themselves upon those 
pages, in the ebbing of inherited belief and the inflow 





| 
of convictions born out of new insight into and new 
contact with the experiences of life. 

The old man sat motionless with his eyes fixed on 

the slow moving hands; he seemed to be numbering 
the brief moments of his unfinished career. The cent- 
ury which had spoken through him was ebbing to its 
last second, and as it sank silently into the guif of 
years his own thought seemed to pause in its daring 
flight, his own voice to sinkinto silence. The age and | 
its master had done their work, and now, in the dim } 


light of aroom over which the spirit_of the one had 
brooded and in which the brain and hand of the other 
had wrought, they were about to separate. The deli- 
cate hands moved on without consciousness of the 
mighty life whose limits they were fast registering, the 
stars looked down from the eternity ia which ‘they 
shone unmindful of the change from era to era, the 
world of mcn was remote and unconscious; the old 
man was alone with the sinking fire and the passing 
century. The minute-hand moved on, the fire flashed 
up fitfully and sank down in ashes, there was a 
moment of hush, and then slowly and solemnly the 
chimes ia the little clock rang twelve. Norton shiv 
ered as if a sudden chill had struck him, and peal on 
peal through the midnight air the bells rang in a new 
century. 

The man who had worked as few men work, and 
yet had shown no signs of breaking, felt strangely old 
in a moment, and the carol of thé bells, Hinging across 
the hills their jubilant welcome of the new time, struck 
on his inner ear like a requiem for a past that was irrey 
ocably gone. Ilo aninstant jife lost its familiar and 
homelike aspect, the impalpable presence of the new 
century rose like a vast empty house through which 
no human feet had walked, in which no human hearts 
had beat, over which no atmosphere of hope and love 
and dear old usage husg warm and genial. Norton 
had become a stranger; his citizenship had gone with 
the age which had conferred it; his friendships seemed 
dim and ghostly, like myths out of which the 
currents of life had ebbed. With a sinking heart, 
groping like one suddenly become blind for some 
familiar thing, he turned and looked at the row of 
books behind him upoa whose covers his name was 
stamped. In the receding world that was swiftly 
moving away from him they alone remained faithful. 

‘*My life is but a breath,” he said, as his eye feil 
upon them; ‘ but thought does not die, and here J have 
written my own immortality. Here is the record of all 
I have felt and thought and done. These books are 
myself; and though I perish I live again.” 

The old man’s eye ran down the line, and recalled, as 
itfell upon volume afier volume, how each had grown 
into being. Here were books of keen, open-eyed and 
tireless observation, into which had gone years of un- 
broken study of external life, with such fruitful results 
as come to the man of trained faculty, of deep insight 
and of heroic patience. Here were works of daring 
speculation that had traversed the whole realm of 
knowledge and struck luminous lines of order through 
many an outlying darkness. Upon these volumes 
Norton’s eye rested with peculiar delight ; those which 
had gone before were only his careful reports of the 
world without him, these were the mighty lines into 
which he had put his meditations on the problems of 
the universe ; these were the utterance of his ripest 
thought, the fruitage of his best hours, the outcome of 
his long training, his laborious studies, his whole 
thoughtful life. In these books he knew that the van- 
ished century had written itself most deeply and 
truly. Here were the eloquent lines in which its very 
soul seemed to burn with self-revealing splendor ; here 
were its affirmations and its negations ; here was, in a 
word, the sum and substance of that individual 
thought, spirit, sentiment, which made it different from 
the centuries that went before and would forever keep 
it distinct and apart from the centuries that were to 
follow. 

At the end of the shelf was a thin volume, modest, 
uapretentious, almost trivial beside the greater works 
around it. The light of pride faded out of the old 
man’s eyes when they rested upou this little book, and 
adeep, unutterable pathos filled them with unshed 
tears. There had been one year of bis prosperous life 
when the light of the sun was darkened and the beauty 
of the heavens overhung with clouds ; one year when 
his habits of investigation bad been cast aside; when 
thinking mocked him with its insufficiency and the 
search for truth seemed idle and unreal; one year when 
the sorraws of his own heart rolled like billows over the 
pursuits of lis mind, over the aims of his career, and 
rose until; they threatened the whole universe in 
which he lived. He ceased to observe, to speculate, 
and only felt. The training of the schools, the long 
discipline of hia maturity, the gifts and acquisitions of 
which lifted him above his fellows, seemed to vanish 
out of his life and left him only human; he twas one 
with the vast throng about him who were toiling, 
loving, suffering and dying under all the manifold ex- 


| receded int ) the silence of his deeper self ; 





periences of humanity. In that year there was much 


wv 


that was sacred and incommunicable, much that had 
but months 


later, when the agony of grief hadi speat itseif sand the 


passion and bilterness had gone, while the heart was 
yet tender and tremulous with sympathy, this little 
book had been born. 


It was a transcription of experi- 


. . * 
ence; there were training, culture, deep thought on 


| every page, but these were fused, vitalized, huinanized 


by suffering, by struggle, by aspiration. ] 
] f . 


{| Was a 
chapter out of living history; the mind of theu 


Universe 


’ 


| Was there in hintand suggestion of bold thought, but 


the heart of the universe was still more truly there in 
hushed pulsations. 

Norton rose from his chair and took the book from 
its place on the shelf. Its covers were worn as if with 
much handling, its pages bore evidence of frequent 
reading, and as the leaves fell apart in his hand tender 
and sorrowful memories came back to the lonely old 
man with a strange pathos. He held the worn book 
almost reverently, the music of unforgotten years 
sounded again in bis soul, buried hopes rose from their 
sepulchers and were radiant with life and promise as 
of old, love that had been groping and waiting in the 
shadows of eternity these many years once more had 
vision of vanished faces, and ali the sweetjuse and habit 
of happy days returned with their precious ministries. 
Norton opened page after page of the past as he 
turned page after page of the liltie book. 

‘The world cares little for this,” he said to himself 
at jJast, as he returned it to its place; ‘‘this is only 
for me; time will leave it with the age which saw its 
birth, as a thing too trivial and personal to be carried 
on the march.” : 

Then he sat down once more, gathered the few coals 
together, blew them into a little glow and rekindied 
the dead fire. Tne bells had long been silent and the 
The old 
man watcned the fire as it rose cheerfully out of the 
ashes of the earlier burning, receiving the touch of 


first hour of the new age was already spent. 


flame from it and then sending out its own new glow and 
heat. Oatof this simple process, which he jad watched 
a thousand times before, a truth seemed to take form 
aud project itself far on into the coming time. The 
pasi slowly drifted cut of his thought, which moved 
forward as if,to discover;what lay bebiod the veil of the 
future. The low, monotonous ticking of the little clock 
became, in his ears, the audible pulsations of time. At 
lirst uc beats were slow and far apurt, but as he lis- 
tened they seemed to multiply, the minutes swiftly 
lengthened into hours, the hours ran into years, and 
the years moved on silently into centuries. 

Almost without surprise Norton feli that two centu- 
He turned from tie fire on which his 
gaze had been fixed and looked about the room. -it 


ries bud gone. 


was still the working room of a man of letters but it 
was strangely changed. Books rose as formerly from 
floor to Ceiling ia unbroken ranks, but Norton, whose 
knowledge of literature had been so exact and com- 
prehensive, knew barely one of the names stamped on 
the backs. Ilis eye ran anxiously siong tue titles, and 
when it rested upon a familiar name he found 
but a tithe of the works which he had once known. 
Here and there a solitary volume greeted him like a 
friend in a crowd of strange faces. He searched for 
hooks that bad been his hourly eompanions and dis- 
covered only here and there a single thin volume, the 
sole residuum of a system of thought. With a pathetic 
interest he read the names that were meaningless to 
him, and taking down one of the strange volumes 
opened it at random. ‘The first sentence that met his 
eye was a quotation from himself, the second com- 
mented upon his thought as an illustration of the crude 
methods and untrustworthy results of earlier observers, 
‘*This writer from whom | have quoted,” the author 
went On to say, ‘was a man whose integrity of mind 
was unquestioned by his contemporaries and must be 
undoubted by us, but, in the light of later research, it 
is diflicult to understand how so keen an intellect 
could have mistaken so entirely the evident teaching 
of fact.” Norton closed the book with a sinking heart. 
The theory held up as a conspicuous error was one 


.upon which he had spent years of thought, and upon 


which his fame had largely rested. 

He took down another volume and opened it also at 
random. He read the first page carefully, and witha 
growing confusion of thought. There were sentences 
which he could understand, but the page was incom- 
prehensible fo him. Me read it more slowly and with 
an instinctive perception that it was a piece of close 
reasoning, but its meaning wholly eluded him. He 
caught glimpses of it and then il slipped away into 
mystery again. The writer’s standpoint was so novel 
that he could not readily reach it; natural processes 
and forces were suggested of which he was entirely 
ignorant. He opened book after book with the same 
result; a feeling of unutterable solitude came over 
him as it slowly dawned upon him that two centuries 
intervened between his thought and that of the men 
whose works were gathered around him. He was an 


alien in an age which had no place for him; a stranger 
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ij. a world out of wh: b all familiar objects had van- 
thea. 

At last he remembered his own work, and searched 
eagerly from case to case for the books into which 
he had poured the wealth of his mental life. Not a 
single volume was there, and the old thinker turned 
away with a despairing sigh. 

** With all my conscience, my self denial, my toil, I 
lived in vain,” he said to himself. Then, feeling for 
a moment the force of an old habit, he drew a chair 
up to the writing table and sat down. He grew 
more and more confused; the very titles on the 
pamphlets scattered over the table were incomprehen- 
sible to him. He glanced at the fire, and its flames 
were strange; they were fed by some material un- 
known to him; the old familiar world had drifted 
hopelessly away. 

Upon the writing-table lay a little volume with a few 
freshly-written sheets folded between its pages. Norton 
opened the book mechanically, and then, with ‘a 
suddenly-aroused interest, turned quickly from page 
to page. The sight of the words was like the sound of 
a familiar voice in the darkness, or the opening of a 
winflow upon some familiar landscape. A soft light 
came into his eyes and his face flushed with inexpres- 
sible happiness. The little book was his own thought 
and speech; not the outcome of his speculation and 
research, but the utterance of his one year of deep 
interior life. He glanced through it lovingly as one 
would read the soul ofa friend, catching here and 
there some well-remembered sentence, seme word 
stamped in the fire of his great trial, some phrase 
wrung out of his very soul. It mattered iittle to him 
now that the great works out of which he had thought 
to build an earthly immortality had vanished ; this 
deepest and truest word of his soul, this most vital and 
genuine outcome of his life, had survived the touch of 
time and still spoke to a living generation. As he 
tarned from page to page the loose sheets slipped 
fom the book upon the table. They had evidently 
been recently written, and seemed to be personal reflec- 
fons rather than any formal composition. 

‘“Thave come to aplace in my life,” said the un- 
known writer, ‘‘from which I look back upon the past 
as one looks over a long course from the summit that 
commands it all. J have attained a great age and 
great honors, as the worldcounts honors, knowing per- 
fectly that achievements are relative, not positive, 
and that I am simply less ignorant, not more learned, 
than my fellows. I find myself everywhere spoken of 
and written about as the first man of the age, its voice, 
prophet, interpreter, and what not, with a keen sense 
of the poverty of a century that can read its deepest 
thought in aught that I have said or written. I have 
given my life to the search for truth; I have traveled 
here and there for new outlooks; I have withdrawn 
into deep seclusions for new insights ; I have questioned 
all the sciences that have grown to such vast propor- 
trons, and tell us so fully and so accurately of the 
methods of being, but leave us as much in the dark as 
ever concerning its secret; | have drank deep at the 
fountains of ancient learning ; I have studied all litera- 
tures and looked long and earnestly into the soul of 
man in the revelation of books. In a word, I have 
traversed the whole world of knowledge, and now, at 
the summit of my years, with such rewards as the’rever- 
ence of all men can give me, I return to the point 
whence I set out. The universe still sweeps beyond 
me vaster and remoter fer all my struggle to master 
it, the illimitable abysses are more awful because I 
have looked into them, the mystery of life is more 
insoluble because I have striven to pierce it. I have 
simply learned to live my own personal life with forti- 
tude, patience, and trust. 

‘*In my youth I came upon this little book, and was 
deeply moved by the disclosure of a suffering soul I 
found in it, by its unforced and unstudied depth of 
feeling, by the intensity of its humanity, by its agony, 
its love, and its faith. I learned it almost by heart, 
and then I passed on into studies and speculations 
which seemed to dwarf it by their vastness. But I 
come back again to the goal from which I set out, to 
the guide who first opened the depths of my life, and 
who, through his own suffering, found the pathway 
into the heart of the mystery which I have missed in 
all my searching. When I remember how earnestly 
men have striven to think their way into the secrets of 
the universe, and how certainly they have failed, I see 
efearly that only he who lives into truth finds it, and 
that love alone is immortal.” 

Here the writing ended, and Norton felt himself in 
the presence of a mind as great and as sincere as his 
own. He replaced the loose sheets in the volume and 
laid the little book in its place ; in his joy that any im- 
pulse from his own heart had touched and inspired 
another across the gulf of years he had found the true 
immortality. The fire had burned out, and as he bent 
ever it to find some live coal among the ashes, the lit- 
tie clock on the mantel chimed two, and with a start 
he found himself in his own study. 





WORK FOR WOMEN. 


IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Grorce J. Manson. 

OMEN, of late years, have obtained employ- 
ment in four branches of the phoiographic art : 
retouching of negatives, coloring photographs, cray- 
on work, and retuuching in Indiaink. Some idea of 
the varieties of success to be obtained in the art of fin- 
ishing and coloring photographs may be gained from 
the fact that the compensation for male artists, regu- 
larly employed, ranges all the way from $8 00 to $100 
per week, according to excellence of work. It would 
seem, therefore, to be a business in which a person with 
almost any degree of talent could command some suc- 
cess. And yet, on the other hand, it is very difficult 
to say just how successful any woman who took it up 
might be, for it depends so much, as competent judges 

have informed me, on pure talent. 

During the last few years a large business has 
grown up in the way of copying pictures. Firms 
have been started in various parts of the country who 
make a specialty of this kind of work. They call 
themselves ‘‘copying houses.” They advertise for 
agents the same as subscription-book publishers, the 
ageats being paid by a commission. These agents 
travel almost altogether in the rural districts, and 
solicit patronage. Many people have old pictures, 
especially daguerreotypes and photographs made in the 
earlier stages of the art, which have become, in course 
of time, almost obliterated. These pictures are taken 
by the agent, sent on to the copying house, enlarged 
and finished. The aim being to bring out the original 
likeness, a description of the person represented in the 
picture is sent withit. It will be seen at once that 
for one to succeed in this part of the business it 
is necesary to have the same qualifications which go 
to make up a good portrait painter, and the possession 
of the faculty, above all, of keeping a likeness ; indeed 
sometimes of making a likeness from the dimmest 
kind of a picture supplemented by very obscure mem- 
oranda. 

Some years ago I was acquainted with a gentleman 
who claimed to be the inventor or originator of this 
‘‘copying” business. He occupied a large building in 
a flourishing Eastern city, and employed a host of 
agents in all parts of the country. He had about 
twelve lady copyists who received salaries ranging 
from $10 to $25 per week. But one lady received the 
latter salary. She was wiat the London ‘Saturday 
Review” would call a ‘‘mature siren ;” that is to say, 
not very young, but possessed of great ability, highly 
conscientious in doing her work, and remarkably in- 
dustrious. Her skill in “ bringing out” some of these 
old pictures she had to deal with amounted almost to 
genius, and she could have with ease demanded and 
secured greater pay: if she had been a man she would 
have done so. She was skilful as an artist in both oil 
and water-colors, and is now, in conjunction with 
another lady who worked in this same establishment, 
conducting, with great success, a private s, hool for 
painting in a large city near New York. I may add 
that the gentleman of whom I have just been speaking 
commenced business on almost nothing. Having some 
disagreement with the owner of the most pretentious 
residence in the city—a really beautiful and valuable 
building—he said to him, ‘‘the day will come when I 
will own your place.” At the time this seemed to be 
an idle, boyish boast, but the prophecy was realized 
within a few years, the money having been made out 
of the copying business. 

There are two schools in New York where instruc- 
tion in these arts is given free to women: the Cooper 
Institute, where they have a large color class, a very 
large crayon class, but where they do not teach re- 
touching; and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Fifteenth Street, where all the branches men- 
tioned at the beginning of my article are taught. A 
full course of instruction occupies about eight months 
in the year for three years. The young ladies are 
advised not to begin before they are sixteen years of 
ege. A teacher informs me that many students com- 
mence this art who, at the beginning, do not knowone 
color from another, and who certainly do not display 
any talent for the profession. But they may have the 
talent without knowing it, and without any one else 
knowing it, until it is brought out. The time of three 
years is intended to cover all the different kinds of 
work, and the first thing that is taught to them is 
painting on plain, soft, fine paper, and familiarizing 
them with the colors. To learn how to paint: photo- 
graphs not so many lessons are required, provided the 
learner has a little idea of color to start with. One 
great advantage in learning to color photographs 
seems to be that it will lead to something better, and 
it is said that there have been many artists who 
have begun their careers in this way. 

The opportunities for learning are best in the large 
cities.- Even where there are no schools instruction 
can be had from private artisis, either male or female, 


the price for which would be from $1 to $2 50 per 
lesson, each lesson lasting an hour. In small cities 
or large towns where such instructors are found, 
classes of five or six may be made up, which would 
make the cost to each pupil considerably less. 

As to the present chances of success for women in 
this business, it may be said that there is plenty of 
employment for good workers. There may be a great 
many employed, but the larger number of them are 
poor workers, and the more skilful ones can always 
secure their places. In the beginning the woman 
may have comparatively small pay, but, if she has 
ability, nothing can prevent her from securing good 
wages in a very short time. She gets a reputation in 
the profession for good work, and this, in its way, 
is quite as valuable to her as celebrity is to the lawyer 
or the doctor. Butif she possesses real energy, and 
proper business qualification, she will, after mak- 
ing this reputation, open an office for herself. Some 
ladies, capable of doing good work, put one or two 
specimens on exhibition in the windows of stationery 
stores, or other establishments where there is a large 
flow of custom. Their work advertises itself; they 
get. private orders and remain independent of the 
regular employers. For coloring an imperial card a 
photographer will pay 8 woman twenty or twenty- 
five cents; he will receive for the same one dullar. 
Copying houses around New York pay from $1.75 
to $2 50 per head. Women employed regularly in 
the photograph galleries receive from $8 to $25 per 
week. 

The trouble with many young women who learn at 
the schools seems to be that they allow themselves to 
get out of practice when they happen to be out of em- 
ployment, after leaving the school, and their work 
thus degenerating they are not able to realize their 
pecuniary expectations. 








The Etome. 
WHY DOES MY IVY GROW? 


By Byron D. Hatstep. 
“Ob a dainty plant is the ivy green.” 

i HE hyacinths are in full bloom, and they fill the 

whole house with the sweetness of their_per- 
‘fume ; but dearer to me than the spikes of waxy, 
fragrant flowers that unfold from well-watered bulbs, 
is the ivy plant that runs up along the window casing 
and hangsits deep green, pin-pointed leaves from the very 
ceiling. If there is sweetness in the hyacinth, there is 
something exalting in the ivy; the former blesses 
mostly through the nostrils, the latter in its reaching 
out for something higher is an inspiration—a benedic- 
tion without a blossom. 

But why does that ivy grow? As I toil at my 
library table and tire of the work that comes, the ivy 
at my right hand pushes out a new expansion of 
green, and is as fresh for work at the close as at the 
beginning of the day. Seven days in the week it 
labors, and will only rest when the day of its dissolu- 
tion is at hand. 

My ivy had a very small beginning. It was nothing 
more than a little twig or branch which had been cut 
from a thrifty plant that was the pride of a neighbor- 
ing friend. The slip was brought home in a paper, 
and the lower end placed in a pot of clean moist sand, 
and set on a bracket in the window. This was a case 
of peculiar transplanting, because there were no roots 
to be removed as in the ordinary operation of trans- 
ferring a fruit or ornamental tree from the nursery to 
the orchard or pleasure grounds. 

The ivy grew! There were but few changes above 
ground for some weeks, but its greenness remained, 
and except an occasional watering nothing was done 
to the little plant in its new home. It without doubt 
missed the support it had received from the roots 
and other portions of the plant from which it was cut, 
and it required some time to make up its mind to an 
independent existence. The making up of this mind 
consisted in the establishment of a root system in the 
soil of the pot. 

We gain one fact right here: that plants need to have 
roots to perform the functions of life. There are ex- 
ceptions to thie, but they, as the trite expression‘has it, 
**prove the rule.” 

As an indication of my interest in the growth of 
the young shoot, it may be stated that it was pulled 
from the sand twice a week, until the roots were so 
numerous that there was neither safety nor satisfaction 
in investigating the root development further. This 
reminds me of the lad who, when asked by his father 
if the little apple tree that he had given him some 
weeks before was doing well, replied that he did not 
think it was a good tree, as he had pulled it up every 
day to find if it had started to grow and could see no 
signs of its growing. Perhaps if I had removed my 
ivy slip less times it would have grown faster. 

But the ivy is quite different from the apple tree. 
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The former develops roots much more naturally from 
the stems than the apple; in short, a slip or cutting 
from an apple tree would not be very apt to grow 
when placed in moist land. The ivy sends out roots 
from the branches that are in the sair—aerial roots as 
they sre called—although for another purpose than 
that which the subterranean ones serve. We see there 
are tendencies, or traits of character, among plants as 
well as among animals; and when one asks for an 
explanation of these the wisest of philosophers must 
fold his arms and sit speechless before the wonder- 
workings of the All-wise. It is said to be natural for 
the ivy to climb ; it 
** Clings to wood or stone, 
And hides the ruin which it feeda upon ” 


by means of its small roots. For the same unfathomed 
reason the apple tree stands erect, building its own 
support as it grows. 

It was not long before my slip of Hedera Heliz, for 
that is the scientific name of the true English ivy, 
began to lengthen at its tender tip, and shortly unfold- 
ed its first leaf since its sudden ‘“‘cutting off.” It 
seemed like the first dividend declared to me for my 
attention and sympathy—for surely there had been no 
other investment that should merit such returns. I 
felt the charm which the full evidence of growing life 
gave, and now my aim was to study its needs, and if 
possible interpret whatever its sigu language could 
express. I became the pupil of the young ivy, and it is 
hoped that some of the things that I have learned from 
the mute teacher may be of use to others. 

It was not long before another tiny evergrecn leaf 
made its appearance, aud that upon the opposi e side 
of the stem from the previous one. As it expanded, it 
put its blade ou! from the window casing, and two 
stood like broad hands extended in benediction upon 
the head of the friend below. Soon another blade 
left the terminal bud of the lengthening stem and took 
its place above the first—the third step in a zigzag lad- 
der up which one’s thought mght run in prophecy of 
the hope that was within the aspiring vine. 

The ivy was now in the full vigor of its well estab- 
lished life—but the deep green left the leaves and a 
yellowness told in stronger words than man can 
pen that all was not right. Could it lack water? No, 
Could it lack air? This did not seem possible, for the 
room was well ventilated. All ‘‘above ground” was 
favorable for growth; it must be the sand! The 
plant was removed from the pot and placed in a larger 
one which had been filled with a rich soil. 

Just here is one of the partial answers to the title 
question, ‘‘ Why Does My Ivy Grow?” It grows be- 
cause it is well supplied with food. And what is the 
ivy’s food? Itis those substances out of which the 
vine is able to build up its structure and in such a 
form as to be easily absorbed. 

In the transfer of the plant from the sand to the soil 
some of the roots were broken off; and they were 
carefully washed and placed under a microscope. 
The surface was found to be entire, there being no 
holes or mouths, but much increased in area by long, 
slender, hair-like fibers, which extend out in all diree- 
tions from the root. The fod must enter the plant in 
a liquid form, or in the state of a gas, or both. My 
ivy eats no solid food. It must have water for two 
leading reasons ; first, it is a direct food for the plant, 
and enters as a constituent into most of the compounds 
within the plant, and secondly, water is the solvent 
in which the potash, lime, phosphoric acid, and other 
food compounds enter the roots of the plant. Both 
observation xod the processes of reason teach me that 
water supplied in proper proportions is most essential 
to the best growth: of thé favorite vine. Itis not my 
wish to state how much a plant maysuffer from thirst, 
or how quickly it willrevive when the refreshing liquid 
is placed within its reach. I do not desire to dwell 
upon the language which the mute plant uses when it 
makes its strong “ppeals for » ‘‘cup of cold water.” 
It, however, is very patieot under suffering. 

The ivy necds warmth that it may do well. Jack 
Frost is its enemy, thoug® it is not so susceptible to 
his destroying influence as many other plants that 
never can bear his presence. The ivy is very temper- 
ate in its demands of temperature and will be satisfied 
with the heat of a fairly warmed room at all times of 
the year. 

The disposition of the ivy is most charming, and the 
longer I study it the more sweet it seems. As regards 
the question of light, it is not, like some plants, con- 
stantly striving to monopolize the sunshine. Some 
vines and plants with weak stems will “trample” upon 
the rights of all plants that are in their way, to get the 
first and last rays of sunshine as they fall upon a win- 
dow. The ivy is far less selfish, and with a true sense 
of the beauty of unobtrusiveness is satisfied if it never 
receives the full blaze of the noonday sun. It rises 
above the low groveling plants of the earth. 


“* Creeping where no life is seen, 


A rare old plant is the ivy green.” . 





A HOMESPUN HOMILY 
FOR HUSBANDS. 
By Caro.ine B. LeRow. 

TT\EN years ago there was a religious revivalin a 

Rhode Island village. The blacksmith of the 
place returned from his forge ome night, and seeing 
his wife pumping a pail of water, took the pail from 
her, finished the pumping, and carried the water into 
the house. The wife fainted on the spot, the result of 
the shock occasioned by her husband’s attention. It 
was the first time in a married life of twenty-three 
years that the immense brawny fellow, six feet two 
in bis stockings, had lifted a finger to help in any do- 
mestic duty the slender little wife whose head hardly 
reached his shoulder. The blackemith had ‘ got re- 
ligion,” and with that getting had got understanding 
also—embodying both in @ most practical matter and 
manner. 

This story, with the illustration the hearer can hardly 
fail to furnish for himself, may bring a smile from the 
telling or the picturing, yet it suggests more thana 
laughing matter. There are countless blacksmiths 
throughout the country—if he may be accepted as the 
type of « class—who may get such a religion—of 
works as well as faith—with profit to themselves and 
their families. 

John Smith has worked at his forge, his bench, or 
his desk all day long. He has had an hour’s leisure 
at noon, but is tired, and glad of his six o’clock relief. 
He thinks of home as the place of his comfortable sup- 
per, his old slippers, his easy chair and daily piper; a 
legitimate as well as pleasant prospect. 

Mrs. John Smith worked at cooking-stove and wash- 
tub allthe forenoon, aud at the sewing machine the rest 
of the day. She has tended the baby, dressed the 
children, made beds, filled the lamps, mopped the 
kitchen, planned tue breakfast, dinner and supper, set 
the table twice, washed and wiped dishes twice, 
answered ihe door-bell a countless number of times, 
in addition to the cook-stove, washtub and sewing 
machine. 

John Smith is tired at six o’clock at night. 
Is Mrs. Smith less so? But the table must be set 
again and cleared again, the dishes washed and wiped 
and put away again. The children are to be. undressed 
and put to bed. The clothes must be brought in from 
the yard, sprinkled and folded for the next day’s iron- 
ing. Bread must be mixed and set to rise for the next 
day’s breakfast that Mr. Smith may not miss his favor- 
ite item of the meal—hot biscnits. There are a few 
buttons to put on John Junior's jacket, a torn apron to 
mend for one of his sisters. The clock strikes ten be- 
fore Mrs. Smith can think of rest. 

Meanwhile Mr. Smith reads his paper, goes intoa 
neighbor's for a social call, or down the street fora 
little walk. She is as much interested as he isin the 
report of the tremendous storms in Iowa—it is her 
native place, and she has many friends there—and he 
would have read it aloud if she had happened to be in 
the room. She would be as glad as her husband to 
hear about her neighbor’s trip abroad and see the 
fine pictures he has brought home. Above all things 
she would enjoy a walk with her husband, and the 
chance to geta little fresh air; but while ‘‘ man works 
from sun to sun, wornan’s work is never done,” and 
Mrs. Smith’s is no exception to the rule. 

It is not always washing nor yet ironing day in the 
Smith household, but there is sweeping day, and bak- 
ing day, which count two more out of the seven. 
The baby tending, the cooking, thefbed-making and 
the dishwashing belong to every day in the week, in 
addition to whatever extra work the day brings with 
it. The last stitch of sewing is one never taken in an 


ordinary family of ordinary means, in which 
the wife and mother ‘does her own work.” 
Sickness, visitors, sud incidental interruptions 


are likely to add «at any time an enormous 
amount of friction to the household machine, while 
occasional house-cleaning, with all the carpets up and 
all the beds down, is as inevitable as dirt, and a neces 
sity for everybody who believes that cleanliness is next 
to godliness. 

Mr. John Smith is an industrious and often a very 
tired man. Mrs. John Smith is an equally industrious 
woman. Is she any less tired than her husband? It 
is one of her discouragements that he certainly seems 
to think so, and at times—when she is particularly tired 
and nervous—she almost hates him forit. ‘hen she 
most bitterly rebels against such a feeling and hates 
herself for ever entertaining it. For John Smith, as 
she knows, and as all his friends and acquaintances 
know, is a hard-working, kind-hearted man. He loves 
his wife and children. He’is scrupulously honest. 
He has no bad habits. What more can a reasonable 
woman want? Is Mrs. Smith an unreasonable woman? 
She certainly is not a happy one, and she is breaking 
down and growing old at an alarming rate of progress. 

Suppose Mr. Smith—by way of variety as well as 
experiment—should help undress the children some 





night before heturns his attention to the newapapes; or 


help clear the table while she is doing it; or even wipe 


| the dishes in order to give her time for half an hcur’s 
| walk with him out of doors? 


In all probability she 
will be too tired to go, but the tired heart will be 
rested, even if the feet are not, and gladdencd through 
many days to come by the mere fact that be considered 
such * thing possivle and desirable. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 
(The editor of thia department will be glad to recetve questions, aug- 
gestions, and experiences for thia column.) 


To “R. D. B.”—How to get rid of rats and mice, enrely; 
as I know by repeated experience. Prepare lime for white- 
washing thecellar,aud put intothe quantity of lime water sufli- 
cient for covering a cellar a large piece of copperas—as large 
as two fists ; dissolve well, and proceed to whitewash with it. 
No rats or mice will return to the cellar, and it makes the 
cellar sweet and healthful, destroying any malarial influence. 
I repeat it every year, as a preventive of all those troubles. 
I cover not only the plastered wall, but all wooden closets 
and partitions, and even the coal bins, with the lime and 
copperas water. B. 8. M. 
R. E. A. 

Removing dust and external grease by first brushing with 
a soft brush, then gentle sponging with a mixture copsist- 
ing of six parts water, three parts alcohol, one part spirits 
ammonia, will sometimes restore the luster. Often an ir- 
remediable dullness creeps over a heavy silk owing to the 
‘‘weighting matter” used in the making of the silk. We 
wish some honest man would undertake the work of raising, 
manufacturing and selling a really pure and good black silk. 
There is no more uncertain commodity in the market, and 
there is no fabric for ladies’ dress which is more generally 
required. 


What will restore the luster of black silk ? 


What is the correct pronunciation of ** shone,” past participle of 
* shine "? 

Worcester and Webster say either the long or short sound, 
but Webster gives the preference to the long sound of the 
o, and Worcester to the short souud. We append the fol- 
lowing note from Walker : 

‘This word is frequently pronounced so as to rhyme wfth 
tone ; but the short sound of it is by far the most usral 
among those who may be styled polite speakers. This sound 
is adopted by Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, 
and Mr. Smith; nor do I find the other sound in any of our 
dictionaries that have the word.” 





Can you tell me of any way to bleach white hair, which has been 
long severed from the head, and grown very yellow? 
And oblige, H. P. & 
It is said that it cannot be bleached. Care in keeping it 
clean will do a little toward preventing its growing yellow, 
but dealers in hair tell us there is nothing known to restore 
the natural whiteness, or to wholly or largely prevent the 
deterioration of dead hair; that is, bair cut from the bead. 


The verse beginning ‘‘One bud the gardener gave me,” 
of which inquiry is made in your in issue of the 14th inst., is 
from a song entitled ‘‘ My Bud in Heaven,” to be had at any 
music store. The words are by Spencer Wallace Cone, the 
father of Kate Claxton the actress, the music by Mr. 
Stephen Massett, better known as ‘‘Jeems Pipes of Pipes- 
ville.” . 


Can you find for me the poem headed, ‘* The Beggar’s Petition.” 
The first stanza is: 
‘* Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Ob! give relief and Heaven will bless your store.’ 
Mes. 'W. TF. 


Our Pong Folks. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE DESCENDING SPIRIT. ACTS IL., 1-12. 
By Emity Hountincton MILLER. 

HEN Jesus went away to heaven the angels told 

his disciples that he would come again in the 

same way ; but they did not tell them when it would 

be, because that is one of the times and seasons which 
only the Father knows. 

If they had known it would not be for hundreds of 
years they might have been heart-broken, and so it 
was best that they should not be told. They went 
back to that upper room, perhaps the very one where 
Jesus had met them before, and with Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, and the other women who had loved to min- 
ister unto him, they prayed and waited, not knowing 
but any moment the dear Master might appear in their 
midst. Day after day they met there, and on the tenth 
day, the day of Pentecost, a day of thanksgiving, when 
the Jews brought to the temple an offering of bread 
made of the first ripe wheat, all at once the room was 
filled with a strange rushing sound like wind that 
seemed to fall upon them from heaven. And a won- 
derful light shone about them as if a cloud of fire had 
descended upon them; it shone above every head, 


like a glowing tongue of fire, shining but not burning. 
It came to every one of them, men and women also, 
and into their hearts came the power of the Holy 
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Ghost, that spirit of wisdom which the Master had 
promised them. Some of them were only very simple 
men and women, with not much learning, but when 
this Spirit came into their hearts they began to praise 
God in languages that they never knew before. Such 
a strange thing as this could not be kept secret in a 
great city like Jerusalem. Some one probably came 
to the door and looked, and listened, and went away 
to tell others, and so, presently, a great multitude 
came together, of pecple from all the nations of that 
part of the world, and they did not know what to 
make of it. Every man heard them speak in his own 
language, and all were telling the same story, ‘‘ the 
wonderful works of God.” No wonder they did not 
know what it meant, and it is not very strange that 
some bad men among them said these people must 
be drunken. 

But Peter stood up before them and began to speak, 
lifting his voice so every one could hear. He was not 
acoward now, as he had been when he denied his 
Master, and‘[he did not say foolish things, as he did 
when he was on the Mount of Transfiguration, because 
now he was filled with the Spirit, and the Spirit taught 
him what to say. He told them that God was fulfilling 
bis premise which he had made many years before by 
the prophet Joel, to pour out his Spirit upon all his 
children. The sons and the daughters, the young 
men and the maidens, everybody has a part in the 
promise. Every one of us may have this Holy Spirit 
to teach us what to say and what to do; to make us 
brave, and pure, and gentle, and kind, and true, for 
these are all fruits of the Spirit. We may not speak 
in strange tongues, as those disciples did, but I have 
known a great many people to speak quite a new lan- 
guage when their hearts were filled with the Spirit. 
Instead of angry, or freiful, or complaining words, 
they were so loving, and patient, and thankful, that 
every one who knew them said, just as those Jews did 
at Jerusalem, ‘*‘ What does this mean ?” 

Do you know how to get this Spirit? The disciples 
prayed for it. So must we. They were obedient to all 
God’s commands. So must we be. And while they 
were waiting I think they delighted to keep that upper 
room clean and beautiful and bright, not knowing how 
soon the Master might come again. 

When they sat down to eat they would think, ‘' Per- 
haps he may come while we are breaking bread.” And 
wher they walked in the fields they would think, 
** Perhaps he may come and join us, and tell us beauti- 
ful parables about the birds, and the lilies, and the 
sower, as he used todo.” When they were tired, as they 
often were, in their long journeys, they would think 
about that walk to Emmaus when Jesus came and 
joined them, and think perhaps he might come again 
to teach them the things they did not understand. 
And Iam sure when they locked up to the heavens, 
all glittering with stars at night, or shining with the 
clear light of day, they thought of the words of the 
angels, and of the Master’s own promise, ‘‘I will come 
again and receive you unto myself,” and so they were 
always waiting and ready. And by and by, through 
the teaching of this comforting Spirit, they came to 
understand that Jesus was really with them, although 
they could not see him’; just as he is with us to teach, 
and guide and direct us. 

The women could not minister to him any more, but 
they remembered that he had said he would count all 
that was done for his poor brethren as if it was done 
to him, and so they fed the hungry and clothed the 
poor and took care of the sick, and did all for the love 
of Jesus just aswe may do to-day, if we have this 
Spirit of love, and wisdom, and power in our hearts. 
And if we have it, it will make us very happy to re- 
member that this Jesus is always with us: in our 
work, in our study, in our play, never forgetting us, 
and ready to hear the least little whisper of a prayer. 








THE ORGAN BOY. 


By Grorce Hovenron. 
** Cy) PEAKING of church organs,” remarked the old 

'e) gentleman, as he sat gazing into the fire; ‘‘ did 
you know I was once an organ boy?” 

‘* No; were you?” answered Mary in a weary sort of 
way, as if she recognized the remark as a prelude to 
one of the old gentleman’s tales of early reminiscences. 
‘Your experience must have been puinfully uninter- 
esting.” 

** Well, that depends,” answered her uncle, as he 
removed his spectacies, hunted through various pock- 
ets for his silk handkerchicf, and then, for the third 
time during a half hour—apparently from mere force 
of habit—deliberately inspected, wiped, and inspected 
them again. 

** That depends,” he repeated, ‘‘on one’s ideas of 
pain and pleasure. I hadn’t seen much of the world 
then, and any change from the ordinary routine of life, 
even pain itself, had something of pleasurable 
novelty.” 





t‘‘ Lsuppose you did have a hum-drum sort of boy- 
hood,” interjected Midie. 

‘“No! It was uneventful, perhaps, as compared 
with the life of many New York boys; but never 
hum-drum. It is want of interest, not want of 
variety, that makes time slow-footed aud tiresome. I 
was always keenly alive to what was going on about 
me, and there was consequently always something 
going on. 

‘*T must have been about thirteen years old at that 
time,” continued the old gentleman. He sat in silence 
a moment, gazing at the yellow flames that flickered 
about the cannel coal. ‘* I may have been fourteen— 
yes, I think I was fourteen! The church was on the 
same street with our house, and father was a deacon 
init. It was a large, solemn-looking building, located 
some way back from the street, with a long brick walk 
and several stone steps leading up to the porch and 
front door, above which loomed the bell-tower, where- 
from the arrival of Sunday was proclaimed in unmis- 
takable and—I must confess—rather dismal accents, 

‘*Well, one Saturday night the organist came to our 
house and told father that the organ-boy was ill, and 
so I was sent around to take his place during the re- 
hearsal; and as he was still absent the next day, I per- 
formed his duties at the morning and afternoon ser- 
vices. The following Saturday the organist came for 
me again, and the next, and the next; and thus, be- 
fore L really appreciated my position, I came to be 
looked upon as the regular organ-boy ; and the other 
one-~I don’t know what ever became of him. He may 
have died. I think he must have died. At all events, 
I never heard of him again. 

“*T settled down to my new duties contentedly. No 
bargain was made, but the organist paid me sixty 
cents a week, and I was satisfied.” 

* But wasn’t it rather disagreeable to have to make 
such a prominent figure of yourself?” asked Midie. 

‘*Prominent figure! Why! I don’t think «a dozen 
people in the chureh ever knew of my presence, or 
are aware, to this day, that it was I who used to help 
Horatio Whiting, for a year or more, to produce his 
acceptable. voluntaries. I was only the organ-boy, 
whose sphere of action was confined to a broken- 
backed chair in the organ-loft, and who wasn’t even 
supplied with a seat im the gallery wherein I might 
feel at home curing the sermon. Apparently no one, 
beyond the rheumatic bell-ringer, ever gave a thought 
to me, excepliug on one occasion when the alarm 
whistle got out of order, and | failed to respond to the 
organist’s signal. I rememver I was then appreciated 
for a few moments, as the church service came toa 
full stop uutil I supplied the necessary blast.” 

*‘Confess now, uncle; didn’t you ever fall asleep 
at your post?” asked Mary. 

‘*No. My chair hadn’t any back, for one reason; 
and then, too, I always had a book with me for com- 
pany. ILread through a library in that organ-loft, in- 
cluding all of Irving’s works exceptiog his ‘‘Colum- 
bus,” besides a lot of light literature. I kept the light 
literature for Saturday rehearsals, because they were 
the most tedious, and owing to the gossipy nature of 
the choir—I have heard that al! church choirs are 
more or less gossipy, and that one was certainly very 
much so—I was often retained at my post long after 
my ordinary bed-time. 

“Prominent figure? Ob, no! I was seldom seen, 
and seldom gave occasion for any one to remémber my 
existence—which was, in fact, my chief recommen- 
dation. Why should a church-goer care to be reminded 
that a human machine is required to second the art of 
the organist! There was one other occasion, however, 
when I became the chief figure not only in that par- 
ticular church, but in that particular town; that is to 
say, on one occasion I felt called upon to speak, and 
every one within ear-shot—and a tolerably long ear- 
shot it was—felt equally called upon to listen.” 

‘*How was that, urcle ?” asked Tony, as he deposit- 
ed the pug-dog in a corner of the sofa, and seated him- 
self on a hassuck immediately in front of the old gen- 
tleman’s knees. 

‘*Yes; tell us about that !” chimed in Mary and the 
others. 

‘* Well, you sce, my post was in the organ-loft, which 
I reached by ascending a flight of steps leading from 
the rear of the gallery. This loft was a weird sort of 
room, of more or less accidental shape, located directly 
over the vestibule, the greater part of it on the side 
toward the choir being occupied by the boarded par- 
tition containing the organ works, while opposite 
was a lopg, narrow window looking out on the street; 
and far above, in the shadow, was a rough board 
ceiling provided with a hatchway, through which a 
slender ladder climbed to the bell in the tower. You 
can hardly imagine a more ghostly appearance than that 
organ-loft presented at night, when the gas jet above 
the lever handle of the bellows served only to illumine 
a little circle, leaving most of the floor and all the up- 
per part of the room in impenetrable gloom. No 
wonder the mice ceased to mind my presence ag J sat 





immersed in my book ! 
just as little. 

“Well, that particular occasion of which I was 
speaking was a Saturday night in December—no mat- 
ter about the year! A snow-storm had threatened for 
several days previously, and during the pauses in my 
labor I could hear fine snowflakes sifting against the 
window panes, and wind whining through the belfry. 
The looked-for storm was beginning. Even with the 
companionship of my book I felt rather lonely; and 
once or twice, during long intervals of rest, I went 
down into the gallery and peered into the choir, where 
the organist and quartet seemed to have lost all per- 
ception of the flight of time, and were discussing the 
events of the week with a wide-awake cheer quite at 
variance with my own feelings, seemingly oblivious 
alike to the storm and lateness of the hour. Then, 
when the organist would wheel about upon his bench, 
remarking, ‘Now let us try that trio once more, and 
please don’t drag in the time!’ I would hurry back to 
my post, and put myself in readiness to respond to the 
scream of his alarm-whistle. Then there came‘another 
pause, followed by several calls at long intervals. In 
the meantime I became interested in my book—I re- 
member it was Irvivg’s ‘ Astoria’ I was then reading 
—and I consequently began to find the pauses rather 
agreeable than otherwise ; when suddenly, while thus 
absorbed, it chanced to cccur to me that I must have 
been reading an uncommonly long time, and I again 
sauntered down to the gallery to see what might be 
goingon. Lo! the church was as dark as a pocket, and 
as silent and tenantiess as if never before had human 
being entered within its walls! The choir had de- 
parted—how long since I had no idea! I groped my 
way down the gallery stairs to the aisle, and through 
the vestibule to the front door. It was locked. I lis- 
tened at the keyhole, but heard only the storm, buf- 
feting it from without. I pounded upon its panels 
with my clenched hands, but the only result was a 
series of shocks that reverberated through the audito- 
rium. I was alone in the church at midnight, ard I 
knew of no way to get out! Would father miss me, 
and come to hunt me up? I knew that was improb- 
able, for he generally went to bed before 1 returned 
from the rehearsals. Would the organist or the singers 
remember me, and return to release me from my 
prison? I felt that was equally improbable. 

‘But was I then fated to be entombed in that ghastly 
place all night? I felt a little drift cf snow crunch 
beneath my feet, and a shiver ran through me. I heard 
the wind whistle through the pillars of the portico, 
and mice gnawing ia the lofts. No! stay here over 
night I would not. But how could I signal for help? 

‘*I longed for light, and through the darkness 
stumbled back to the organ-loft; and as I entered the 
circle of my gas-jet, my eye fell on the bell-rope, 
coiled like a snake upon the floor, and stretching un- 
seen to the belfry far above me. For the sake of a 
lonely and forgotten boy, would not that rope speak 
for me to the dusty bell in the tower? And would not 
the bell, which had often before answered to my touch, 
shake itself awake long enough to tell the towns- 
people? 

‘“*IT stood and looked at the rope. I knew how to 
manage it, for I had often lent a helping hand to the 
old bellman while he was doubled up by rheumatism ; 
and I knew the difference between ringing and tolling. 
I would toll the bell. 

‘Seizing the rope as high up as I could reach, I 
pulled it to the floor, and then hung on to it until well 
off my feet, to prevent the tongue from striking it on 
the rebound. Twelve times I tolled the bell, and 
twelve times it sent its sonorous boom out into the 
night, slowly diminishing in long echoes. Each stroke 
seat a shudder through me, and I could well imagine 
the similar shudder it must send through the awaken- 
ing towns-people ; but having undertaken the task I 
proposed to continue until help appeared. 

‘*It did not take long, for as I regained my foot- 
hold after the twelfth stroke I heard a door open down 
below, and then hurrying steps, and then the voice of 
ove of the choir, saying: ‘ Well, well; if it isn’t that 
organ boy!’ ” 

‘* But what did the townspeople do?” asked Tony. 

‘*T didn’t stop to see. The choir lost no time in 
leaving and locking up the church, and I ran straight 
home to bed; and all I know is, that crowds of half- 
dressed men went rushing by me, several of whom 
cried out: ‘ Where’s the fire, boy ?’ 

‘*T auswered back that1 didn’t know about any fire; 
and then, while I was undressing, I heard the alarm 
struck from the town hall, which was responded to 
by all the church bells, and several fire-tubs rattled by 
the house, accompanied by shouting of men and boys 
and barking of dogs.” 

‘* Was that all ?” 

‘* Yes, excepting that on the following Saturday the 
two local papers came out with conflicting explana- 
tions of the cause of the alarm, which neither the choir 
nor I ever took pains to correct; and from that day to 


And I minded their presence 
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this I don’t think the story of the mysterious fire 
alarm in C., on that squally December midnight of 
1831, has ever been made public.” 

‘* Well, I thought organ blowing must be a painful 
experience; you will remember I so remarked,” said 
Mary, as she picked up her pug-‘log, kissed her unc'e, 
and prepared to retire to the upper regions of the 
house. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


HAVE taken possession of Aunt Patience’s Writ- 
ing Desk because I want to tell you about our 
Christmas surprise. 

Sunday night Aunt Patience told us that we should 
not have breakfast Christmas morning till quarter of 
nine. ‘‘Good,” said I to myself ; ‘for now Aunt Pa- 
tience will have a chance to get one morning to rest.” 
For what with Trixie, and Rex, and Car], and Donald, 
and Harry, and Charity, and all the rest of us at home, 
and her nephews and nieces who count by the hun- 
dreds—and a good many hundreds by this time, too— 
each one of whom she Carries in her heart, and to each 
one of whom she is sending out a Christmas card— 
she has been very, very busy. So busy that we could 
all have said Amen to Trixie’s prayer last night, when, 
after her other requests, she ended by saying, ‘‘ And 
please make mamma rest, all you can.” But it seems 
Aunt Patience had planned for a late Christmas break- 
fast only to make the others rest, not to rest herself; 
for before daylight she was up and dressing in spite of 
all my protests. She said that the servants had to go 
to early church and she must go down into the kitchen 
and see to things. I thought myself that was very 
unnecessary, that we all should rather have had bread 
and_ butter than have Aunt Patience get up and get 
breakfast, and I am afraid I grumbled a little; I 
know I was Uncle Perplex and I should not wonder if I 
was Impatience. However, I could not help myself, 
for your Aunt Patience, when she sets about doing 
anything, sets about it with all her heart, which is the 
reason she gets so much done. Sol turned over and 
went to sleep. 

When we came down to breakfast we found a great 
curtain hung before the library door; and we were 
told with an authority which Aunt Patience knows so 
well how to assume, and which no one ever thinks of 
disobeying, that no one except Charity and Donald 
must enter the library under pain of death. All day 
tong Donald was at work there ; but the rest of us were 
so busy with finishing our gifts and marking thcm, 
that we had no time to think much about it. Trixie 
was in some trouble; for we had come somehow to 
understand that there was to be no tree, and 
Trixie did not see how Christmas could be a bit like 
Christmas without a tree, with its candles and its 
presents hanging from the boughs. Donald and 
Charity carried the presents into the library ; but as 
the curtain was hung up over the doer, and as they 
always got behind the curtain before they opened the 
door, we could not peek in even if we had wanted to; 
and I don’t really think any of us did want to. We 
‘*kind of” wanted to be surprised. 

At length the day came to an end; the Christmas 
dinner was over; the lamps were lighted; the last 
presents were labeled and given to Donald and Chari- 
ty; and we sat down in the parlor to wait for we knew 
not what. Trixie, between her hopes and fears, was 
too restless for anything ; and finally her mother told 
her that she might go and see if she could find any- 
thing. She went out, after a moment reappeared in 
the doorway, and said, in quite an awe-struck and 
subdued manner, ‘‘ There ts something!” and disap- 
peared again. We followed her to the library door; 
and what do you think we saw? The library had been 
converted into a perfect evergreen bower. The walls, 
the book-cases, the ceiling were all covered with ever- 
green; not a book-case nor a bit of wall or ceiling to 
be seen. And instead of one tree there was a grove of 
three or four in the ceuter of the room. And the trees 
were ablaze with candles and tufted with snow, and 
the floor was white with snow (it did not melt, and we 
found afterwards that it was cotton). And there, over 
in the corner, by the open window, sat Santa Claus 
himself, in fur cap and gloves and overcoat, and smok- 
ing apipe. The rest of us were wild io our expres- 
sions of delight; but Trixie was too much surprised 
to say or do anything; and she was a little afraid, as 
well as awe-struck, and ran and hid behind the door, 
where she could see but where she thought Santa 
Claus would not see her. However, when he called 
her name, and held out a book for her, she went up 
timidly and took it out of his hand, looking up and 

trying to make out who it could be under the beard 
and cap; butin vain. Santa Claus did not stay long ; 
I snppose he had other visits to make; be clambered 
out of the window and went away, leaving us to find 
for ourselves the gifts he had left there. 

I will not take the time and space to tell you what 





the gifts were ; only to say that I was glad to see that 
Car], and Rex, and even little Trixie, had learned from 
Aunt Patience and Charity how to make valuable 
presents. For they each gave something which they 
had made with their own hands: Carl and Rex some 
very nice carving—their first attempt; and Trixie 
some very nice needle-work. ‘The scent-bag she gave 
to me I shall value a great deal more than any she 
could have bought in the stores, and Carl and Rex 
were radiant with delight at the skate-bags which she 
had made so patiently with her own hands. ButI do 
not believe there was a happier one in the whole group 
than Aunt Patience, who bad planned the surprise, 
and, with Donald and Charity, and the help of James 
and Maggie and Mary (for in Aunt Patience’s kingdom 
Christmas includes all the helpers in the household), 
had carried it out so perfectly. And, hard as she bas 
worked these few weeks past getting ready our Christ- 
mas, I notice she does not seem a bit tirgl this morp- 
ing. I guess the kisses and hugs she got rested her. 

I forgot to say that Donald was somehow late, and 
did not get into the library till Santa Claus had gone. 
Wasn’t it too bad? When he had worked so hard all 
day, too! 

Affectionately, Uncie Prrpvex. 

P. 8. Ido not know what Aunt Patience will say to 
my taking ber Writing Desk this week. But I am go- 
ing to exercise my authority once, and say that she 
must let me; and I am sure she will not set her neph- 
ews and nieces a bad example of disobedience. 


There! my dear nephews and n‘eces, I couldn’t help 
it, and I wanted to print a whole pile of letters, and 
talk to you myself a ‘‘lot,” as tke children say, be- 
sides. But I had to let your uncle have his way, for 
he got permission from the very topmost editor. He 
very often begs me to let him take my place ‘at the 
Desk, and I suspect he isa trifle envious when he 
sees all your letters coming to me; yet he is not given 
toenvy. He is really a very kind-hearted, genial old 
gentleman, so very soft-hearted and fond that you 
must not depend on all he says about pecple ; that is, 
in this case. 

But we did have a very good Christmas, and your 
uncle did a great deal to make it so; and I hope in 
every one of your homes, father, mother and children, 
grandmothers and grandchildren, all had as much to 
comfort them in each other’s unselfish love as we had 
in our home. And now, with the Christmas joy in 
our hearts, we wish one another a ‘‘ Happy New Year,” 
and will do all we can to make it so, will we not? Is 
it a pledge? 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam eight yeare old and shal! be nine in May. I should like to be 
one of your nieces, and shal! send ten cents to some poor children 
out West. My teacher reads to us every Friday out of The Christian 
Union. I have no sisters or brothers, but I have a dog, and every 
day when I come home from school he will bring me a piece of far 
for me to throw for him. He will sit on his hind legs and beg fora 
bit of meat. He brought me the fur and got me all dirty. The first 
day it snowed he would run and catch the snow im his moutb, 

Yours truly, ANNIE D. 


A good dog is a very entertaining companion and 
friend. Without our dog Victor we should all feel 
very lonely now. Everybody in the house enjoys his 
affectionate and intelligent ways. 


BLooMING Grove, N. Y., November 27, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I shal! be eight years old this coming year, but have never been to 
school. Mamma has taught me some at home. I have to use a lead 
pencil to write, as I have not learned to use a pen. I have two broth- 
ers older than myself—Raymond, eleven; and Willie, almost four- 
teen years old. They attend the echooi just by the Blooming Grove 
Church, Grandpa and grandma live inthe next house to ours. I 
like to visit tnere very much. We expect to take Thanksgiving din- 
ner with them, in company with aunts, uncles, and cousins. One 
uncle has lately been married, and we are in hopes he will be home 
with my new aunt to mect with us. I attended their wedding, and 
had a very nicetime. I like very much to get letters, and do hope 
you may find time to write me an answer. I have a cousin who 
sometimes writes me, and grandma sometimes sends me aletter ; and 
once I had one from Santa-Claus. I enjoy those in the Christian 
Union very much, From one who would like to be your niece, 

Ciara D. H. 


I wish I had time to write you a letter ‘all to your- 
self,” but please take my love instead this time. 


Jo.iET, Ill., Dec 10, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I would like ever so much to be one of yeur nieces. I live two 
miles from the city and on a large farm. I love to live in the coun- 
try. I take music lessons and dancing lessons and like them ever 
eo much. I have six canary birds, last summer! had at one time 
seventeen. I raise them, or, rather, my mamma does, and I help 
her. I think itis lots of fun. Don’t you think you would like it? 
Mamma and grandma take The Christian Union. Grandma has 
taken it ever since I can remember. And I like ever so much to 
read the Writing Desk. I am twelve years old. I go toschool and 
study reading, history, grammar, written arithmetic, intellectual 
arithmetic, geography, spelling. and writing. J have about all I can 
do, between schooling, music lessons and dancing lessona. I will 
try to answer your question about the ginseng root ; it is raised in 
the nerthern part of Asia and America, where it is exported to 
China, where it is very much valued as a medicine. 


Your loving niece, Miviae I, 


It is good for children as well as grown folks to be 
busy, only be careful to do each thing well. I should 











think it would be fun to have so many birds. Do you 
have one room devoted to them? 


NoRWALK, O., Nov. 21. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


I have never written to you before, but I should like to be consid- 
ered one of your nieces. Mamma has taken The Christian Union a 
great many years. I have read your Charity Report and heard of 
your sending children;to homes in the West. Our good people here 
are just abont starting a home for the poor Children in this county. 
We have now quite a number of little children at the County House, 
and anumber of Jadies and gentiemen go Sunday afternoons and 
teach them Bible lessons. They expect to havea Christmas tree 
forthem. Well, I will close, wishing you a happy Thankeyiving. 

Martig F, 

The way to make the world better in the quickest 
way possible is to make the children good. Old peo- 
ple, like old trees, are hard to move and to change, but 
children can be turned toward the right way easily. 
They can also be turned toward the wrong very easily, 
and so lam glad peoplein your neighborhood are trying 
to do good to the poor and neglected alms-house chil- 
dren. Remember, too, that while you are young you 
are easily turned toward good or evil by your com- 
panions, and avoid bad ones. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 2. 

Somebody whose name signifies ‘‘One of the Other Side.”’ He 
was quite a young man when he had 4 son, whose name means * Di- 
vision,” and he lived several hundred years after this birth. You 
will find him mentioned in St. Luke’s Genealogy of our Lord. 

Another persou of the same name is spoken of in the Bible as the 
descendant of a kinsman of Moses, He had a wife whose Hebrew 
appellation was equivalent to ** Wild, or Mountain Goat.” 

lam reminded of a native of Great Britain who distinguished 
himself by a prize poem while in college; who afterward became a 
bishop in the Church of England ; who wrote the life of a man who 
rose from a lowly position to great honor and celebrity ; who ac- 
cepted a foreign missionary see and died in the faithful discharge of 
his sacred duties before he was fifty years old. 

What is the name? 

Who was the son of the first mentioned? how old was his father at 
the time of his birth, and to what age did he attain ? 

From whom was the other descended ? 

Who was his wife? 

Give the Bible references. 

To what British author and bishop do I allude? Whose life did 
he write? Where was the scene of his labors? 

How and where did he die? What hymn of his is sung by all 
Christian bodies ? F. Burge Smita, 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO, 21, 

Water. Damascus, made fertile and beautiful by artificial irriga- 
tion, en. xxiv., 13, 21; the Pools of Solomon near Bethlehem ; 
also 2 Chron., iv., 2; 2 Chron. xxxii., 30; Judges iv., 13, v., 21; Ex. 
xiv., 26,27, 28; Gen. ii., 10; oceans and seas, rivers and fountains, 
rain, etc., etc.; Rey, xxii., 1. 

* Jacob; his well at Shechem or Sychar; the Samaritan womap 
and our Lord conversing with her. 


PUZZLES. 


HIDDEN STATES. 
The Indian and his boy were armed, 
I sent Emma in elated with the news. 
Direct to F. L., or Ida may get ms 
I did not miss our inkstand. Mrs. 1. K. 
BEHEADINGS. 

Behead an obsolete word, meaning *‘to strut,” and leave a fish ; 
again, and leave a defeat ; again, and leave a nook or corner ; again, 
and leave the firat note in Guido’s musical scale ; again, and leave a 


beverage (Phon.), N. W. Figup. 
ADDITION PUZZLE. 


Add five hundred, one, five, and nothing, correctly, and you'll 
have an empty space. F, A. P, 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A letter. 
2. A large veseel. 
3. A precious stone, 
4. A number. 


5. A letter. 8S. L. I. 
CHARADE, 
My first, to injure; my second, a pronoun; my third, a metal; 
and my Whole a flower. PrRor. 
DIAMOND, 


1. A letter. % Delay. 3. A pretty flowering shrub, 4. A bird, 5. 
Silent 6, Ananimal. 7. A letter. Wit A. MBTTE. 
ADDED LETTERS, 
I am a& pronoun. 
Add a letter and I am a preposition. 
Prefix a letter and I am what all most desire to do. 
Add another letter and J am part of an animal. 
Prefix again and I am the name of a popular means of amusement, 
B.C. P. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In husband, not in wife; 
In death, not tn life ; 
In purity, not in good ; 
In Peter, not in Jude. 
In lily, not in tree. 
What every one should be. 
GyoreE E, ELDRIDGE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 14. 


List of Authors.—Redpath, Loomis, Goldsmith, Wylie (Wiley), Her 
rick, Jewett, Gage, Payn, Holmes, Prescott. 
Diamond Puzzle.— G 


LOO 
LORD 8 


GoOoRDIAS 
ome 3 M 
SAM 
N 

Charade—N oticcable 

Syncopations.—(One letter). 1. Resigned—reigned. 2. Popular—pep- 
lar. 3. Surely—surly. 4. Niche—nice. 5. Chaise—chase. (Three let- 
ters.) 1. Pursoining—purtling. 2. Compliment—comment. 3. Laughter 
—later. 4. Harvested—lhasted, 5. Convenient—convent. J. B.D 


Phonetic Charade.—Mith wnyth) ri (rye) dates. (Mithridates.) 
Answers received from Frank May 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY AGAIN. 


We have received from an esteemed correspondent 
the enclosed extract from the ‘‘ Cornell Era,” of Dee. 
8, relating to a’recent article in The Christian Usion 
on Cornell University, with a request that we will pub- 
lish it; which we do on the principle that it is always 
just to give the other side a hearing : 


‘‘ After fully pointing out the dangers of the pro- 

visions embodied in the charter with regard to secta- 
rianism, the writer says that they seem to him ‘to 
give easy promise of admirable final results.’ Yet on 
this subject Dr. Abbott is again misled, probably by 
the bias of those from whom he obtained his informa- 
tion. It1s in imputing to the influence of the former 
Vide-President, during the absence of President White, 
the ‘reputation of positive irreligion from which it 
(the University) is only just now recovering,’ that he 
falls agsin into error. Whatever influence the con- 
victions of the acting President might have had in ag. 
gravating an old controversy, it is only justice to say 
that the bitterest attacks on the scor< of irreligion were 
made !ong before the departure of President White, 
and upon him quite as much as upon the Vice. Presi- 
dent. 
& ‘The truth is that the attacks began with the 
foundation of the University, and increased in 
virulence with its prosperity. The caase is 
not far to seek. The smaller sectarian colleges 
had clamored for a siice of the great land grant. 
Through the wisdom and foresight of the founder and 
president of Cornell University, they had been forced 
to do without the bounty of the State, whose help they 
had asked, and whose gréat University they determined 
henceforth to hold accountable for their defeat. To 
them the non-sectarian provision seemed the most vul- 
nerable point, and upon that they made and have con- 
tinued their attack. Religious papers, with the ex- 
ception of those few, like the Christian Union, whose 
love of truth and justice was greater than their sec- 
tarian zeal, lent themselves as vehicles for misrepresen- 
tation and abuse. The result was the reputation un- 
der which the University has struggled, ard despite 
which it has nobly sustained its truth-loving and truth- 
bonoripg charactere.” 








A PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


N Twenty-seventh Street opposite the Bzilevue 
Hospital varied and substantial work for the 
public good is doing by en association of Christian 
women of wealth, wisdom and zeal. Of all the 
beneficent provisions of the two large new houses of 
the association, that which most impressed your corre- 
spondent in a recent vieit to them is a good sized 
room set apart forthe public; to which it may come 
at any time, with or without its coat, where it may 
smoke its pipe, read papers, or talk, or play games of 
checkers and such like. 

Here it is the great desideratum of the age for the 
laboring man; namely, the bar-room without the bar; 
the club-room that the mechanic and laboring man 
really and deeply wants after his day’s work. This 
want the bar-room now supplies, the whole country 
over, with its damaging and-destructive influences. It 
is not the love of liquor and of low company that 
takes the greater numbertothe bar-room. After a 
day’s work, a day speat, it may be, in the terri- 
bly monotonous stroke of a hammer, the bending 
of a wire, the feeding of some automatic machine 
with its unvarying food, or some one of the ten thou- 
sand one things that fall to the lotof myriads ef work. 
ing people in the minute subdivisions of labor—mere 
boys do one little thing, but do it all day, and every 
day, week and month inthe year—after such a day 
or any day’s routine work, the laborer craves and seeks 
one or more evenings in the week some relaxation, 
some placeof social coneourse with his fellows. Home 
seldom entirely satisfies the Gemand, and very many 
have no homes, Soa social resort is a demand in every 
commuuity, and this for the laboring manis furnished 
by the bar-room. Men go there ina large percentage 
of cases because there is no better place, absolute- 
ly no other place, for them to go. Liquor saloons 
flourish and multiply because they meet the wide- 
spread demand for a club room. 

The great work for those who desire to give and to 
work for temperance and morality is to provide just 
such places as this furnished in Twenty-seventh Street. 

Aside from the general moral influence of literature 
and the pulpit, there seems to be very little else to be 
done, so long as the bar-room is allowed by law, than 
to promote club-rooms forthe laboring man ; not read- 
ing-rooms, that is not what is wanted, and the coffee- 
room does not seem to succeed in this county; but 
just this: the bar-room without the bar. 

In our little rural community, with its full complc- 
ment of bar-rooms, there has been a series of ex- 
periments made in five or six years. First with a 





reading-room, then with a coffee-room, both failing; 
there isnowacomfortable room, furnished, lighted, and 
heated, to which in the evenings any man may come. 
He may smoke, talk, sing, bring hia violin, play 
dominoes, checkers or any such game. We have 
learned from the bar-rooms what the men want and 
how they want it, and here they have the club-room 
without liquor, or the bar-room without the bar. It is 
2 success. It meets in a wholesome way the wants 
that the liquor saloon meets. Our men need not go to 
the saloon except for liquor, and many do not go there 
who otherwise would go if there were no other place 
for them. We conclude that the great thing to be 
done is to provide and help the mechanic and laborer 
to a safe club-room. 

Let every block in the city where bar-rooms 
abound and every town in the United States have 
such a resort, and more will be done for the cause of 
temperance fnd morality than all that ever will be done 
by the temperance lectures, pledges signing, and 
whole codes of laws that are disregarded. 


©. #. 








A NOBLE WORK. 

What ia the purpose of the Woman’s Temperauce Chrisjian 
Union? 8. A. J. 

The Woman's Christian Union is doing a large work by 
maby methods and in a broad, Christian spirit. No one can 
better set forth its purposes than Miss Willard, its eloquent 
ard efficient preeident: 

More than any other society ever formed, oura is the exponent of 
what is best in this latter-day civilization. I's scope is the broadest, 
its aims the kindest, its history the most heroic. I yicid to none in ad- 
mniration of woman’s rplendid achievements in church work and in 
the Foreign Missionary Society, for it was in the church that I was 
trained for what was my first love as a philanthropist, batin both in- 
stances the denominational character of that work interferes witb 
its unity and breadth. The same is trae of woman’s educational un 
dertakings, glorious as they are. Her reecue-work, many-sided chari. 
ties, homes for the orphaned and the indigent, hospitals for the sick 
and asylums forthe old, are the admiration of ail generous hearts ; 
but these are local in their interest and reenlt from the loving labors 
of isolated gronps. The same is trne of the women’s prisons and 
industrial schools which sare now multiplying with euch beneficent 
rapidity. Nor do I forget the sanitary work of women, which 
g’eamed like a heavenly rainbow on the the horrid front of war 
but noble men ehared the isbor #8 they did the honor on that memor- 
able field. Neither am I anmindfu!l of the Woman’s Christian Asso. 
and doing 
>, bat it admits to its sacramen- 
tal host only members cf the churches known aa “* Evangelical.” Far 
be it from me to ind fferent to that electric intellect .al 
movement from which have resulted the societies, literary and 
esthetic, in whica women have combined to etudy classic history 
nor do I for’ 
1al meeting and wide ontlook, but 
” where women, too 
helped to 
State and 
and men 





seein 


philosophy, and art, but these have no national anity; 





get the ** 
lack of local anxiliariea ; or the ** Exchanges 
poor or proud to bring their warer before the pubite, are 
put money in their porse, but which lack cohesion ; or the 
association cuariiies, where women do much of the work 
all of the supermtendence. Bat all is said, the 


Congress ” with its ann 





when all Woman's 
bristian Temperance Union, local, State, and national in the order 
of its growth, with its unique and heavenly origip, ite steady march, 
ite moltiplied ausiliaries, its b'esscd out-reaching to the generous 


South and the far frontier, ita broad sympathies and its abundant | . > P . 
| coal in the cellar, and after Jeaving some money in the house 


ec'asp hands in one common ¢ffrt to protect their homea and loved | departed, leaving a cheered and comfortuble household. 


entrance ministered to al! good and trne women who are willing to 





ones from the ravages of drink, is nn organization without a pattern, | 
; Much annoyance caused by the gaping and curious crowd 


save that seen in heavenly vision upon the monnt of faith, and with” 
ont # peer smong the sisterhoods that have grouped themselves 
around the cross of Curist. 








A CHURCH LIQUOR BILL 

Dr. Lyman Beecher, in his autebiograpby, tells of the 
‘rood old days" when on ordinations the side-board was 
always well covered with decavters which were full when 
the ministers came together and empty when they went 
away. There are men still living who can remember it as 
no unusual circumstance for ministers to be decidedly thick 
in their utterance and unsteady in their gait, at times, and 
nothing worse thought of them forit. It was a custom in Eng- 
land for the Verger in some churches to give the officiating 
clergyman a glaas of port wine before he went into his puil- 


tion has been made to the close of the year Sept. 30, 1882, as 
follows: Of the seventeen hospitals reporting to the Associ- 
ation, the Mount Sinai treated 1.805 patients, of whom 1,722 
were free. The Presbyterian hospital. with 1,202 patients, 
had 1.048 who were treated withont expense to them. 8t. 
Mary's Free Hospital for Children hed one patient that paid 
and 203 that did not. There were 63 patients in the House 
of the Holy Comforter, and they are all classed in the free 
list. In all of the ssventeen hospituis there were $9,165 per- 
sons, aud of this number 6,445 were treated free at an ex- 
penae of $333,673 81. The free hospital care was increased 
18 025 days over that of last year. The result hoped to be 
obtained in increasing individual contributions during the 
year was shown by an increase in the annual contributions, 
at other times thaa at the regular collection, of $11,534 79. 
There is also an increase of the invested funds, the increased 
income for the year from this source being $17,714 76. The 
collection for 1879 was $26 455 07, for 1880 it was $44 371 97, 
and last year it was $42,535.45, making $113,362 49 contrib- 
uted during the three years. 

—The Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn has 
organized in connection with their own Sunday-school a 
very successful Sunday-school for Chinamen. Two years 
ago, when the school was orgavized, the Chinamen could 
not speak one word of English; now they understand any- 
thing said. Each man basa teacher, whose efforts for his 
advancement bave not been confined tothe hour on Sunday 
afternoons. Social mectiugs {are held frequently, and all 
that can be doue for the advancement of the heathen at our 
doors is done. This work has been taken up in several 
churches in Brooklyn The principal dtfliculty so far has 
not been that of obtaining pupils, but teachers. It is some- 
times much casier to put a bill on the contribution plate than 
to give an hour from our Sunday pap. So much easier to 
convert the heathen in China through the influence of our 
puree than to convert him at home by a surrender of our 
time and gift of our personal influence. 

—Mayor Low of Brooklyn, N. Y., has decided to allow 
preaching ou the streets, if travel is not iuterfered with, or 
the residents of the vicinity do not object. 

—St. Paul's Schoo! at Garden City, L. I., will be opened 
Feb. 1. 

—The Committee of the State Charities Aid for ‘‘ First Aid 
to the Iojured"’ are arranging a courae of lectures for the 
season commencing in January. During last season, thirty- 
four courses of lectures were given by skilled physicians; 
ten were pay claeses, the remainder free. The course con- 
sists of five lectures. Among the workingmen’s classes 
formed have bcen two at the factory of Messre. Robert Hoe 
& Co., and one at the Delamater Iron Works. Information 
aud circulars will be sent on application at No. 6 East Four- 
teenth St., New York 

—The Christmas Festival of the Presbyterian Sunday- 
school at Montgomery, N. Y., was beld December 26. A 
Christmas-tree ws placed on the stage, and after the cur- 
tain was raised « Santa Claus made his appearance, and 
while passing th+ tree his wig came in contact with the 
lighted candles, and in sn instant he was eaveloped in 
flames. A gentleman present wrapped his overcuat arouud 
the vietim aud saved uie life. 

—Aclergyiman on Long Island has been sick for some 
weeks. Last week a namber of his parishioners visited his 
house, cut, split and piled a cord of wood, put a supply of 


—In a Baptitt church at Camden, N. J.. there has been 


who throng to see the rite of baptisin by itamersion. For a 


| long time the pastor gratified the sight-eeekers by having his 


oaptisms in the evening, when the attendance was largest. 


; But he now says: ‘‘No more Sunday evening baptisms. 


ee 
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pit, to preach on. The foilowing case of a liquor bill paid by a | 


chureb, aa achurch expense, came out recently io the his- 


tor, of the church at Webster, N. H., and illustrates even | 


more strikingly the growth in temperance sentiment in 
haifa century in New England. The old mother church at 
Boscawen was organized in 1769. In 1824 it was found nec- 
essary to Organiz? a vew . burch to accommodate the in- 
cresting pepulativa, und in the summer of 1823 the frame 
was raised for a new meeting house. The expense accounts 
jncluded the fo'lowing items: 
BOAUD OF MANAGER, 
IN ACCOUNT WITH H. & M. FELLOWS. 


1823—June 20—By memoravdam..........--...---.+- $0 84 
July 2—* * sie cris bah ey . $0 58 

+3 3-— ** three pounds sugar at ls............ 9 00 

- 3— 209 icmons at 3s, a dozen............. 8 il 
gee a en rere 5 62 

e 3-4 “ eer 2 37 

* 3— Mugs and tumbiers.................-. 17 


© 9—One gallon rum ............- pate 0 46 

No church iu 1888 would be retained in the fellowsnip of 

Christian churenes of any denomination which furnished 

rum on such en vccasion. Who will say that there has been 

no gain in temperance? Galileo was righ!: the world does 
Mirve. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 


colamnr.] ‘ 
MIDDLE STATES. 


__ —The report of the Hospital S.carday and Sunday Associa 





Baptism is not a show, ard hereafter will be administered 
without announcement.” This will avcid the objectionable 
feature of a rushing crowd led by mere curiosity. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The South Church at Springfivid, Mass., has changed 
the hours of the second service from evening to afternoon. 
This has the advantage of making it more convenient for the 
mvtbers of families. The church has succeeded in raising 
210,000 of the debt of $17,000, and expects to continue the 
effort until the entire debt is paid. 

—The following is the result of one year’s work of the As- 
sociated Charities of Boston, Mass The work for the last 
eight months shows results as follows: Thirt;-two families 
sent from Boston to places where they could support them- 
selves; 16 families sent from Boston to places where relatives 
could care for them ; 22 families broken up to save children ; 
65 frauds exposed; 38 famiiies where begging was eup- 
preesed ; 251 howes iv proved ; 84 cases of progress made 
toward temperance; 91 families aided to suve money; 77 
families sided to obtain ekil! ; 13 familiesetarted in business ; 
174 families aided with charity work; 473 families aided 
with other work ; 722 cases of temporary work being found ; 
309 cases of permanent work being found ; 30 loans procured ; 
108 persons aided to get into hospitals or homes; 45 children 
aided to getinto day nurseries ; 1,594 families actively visited 
during the eighth months, by 691 visitors; 2.473 instances 
are found at the end of the eight months where substantial 
results can be found. This number must be far from com- 
plete. The amount expended in doing this was $11,722. 


THE WEST. 


—The Detroit Methodist Alliance, who have succeeded in 
raising money enough to pay the debts of every eburch of 
the denomination in that city, are again at work for the 
feeble and mission churches of the denomination in the 
State. It is to be hoped that the good work will not be con- 
fined .0 either the denomination or the West; the East fur- 
pishes grand opportunities for the Alliance and &s methods. 

—The Presbyterian Synodical Committee of Llinois closed 
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a three days’ session Dec. 28. A resolution was passed call- 
ing attention to the necessity of co-operation of synodical 
and Presbyterial committees; that stated meeting be held 
more frequently; that reports be made by the different 
committees ten days before the meeting of the Synod, to- 
gether with euggestions that may be utilized by the Synod. 
Two women were appointed by the Women's Executive 
Committee in New York to co-operate in Home Mission 
work. Dr. Noyes, ihe chairman, prepared & report on the 
functious of Presbyterial Home Mission Committees, one 
very important feature of which was, that they use their ut- 
most to group small churches under one pastorate, and that 
where this policy is applicable it be kindly and inflexibly 
enforced. 

—An effort which promises to be successful is being made 
at Chicago, Ill., to etart a Congregational club. ‘The present 
project is that the organization will be made early in 
Januery. 

—An old Mormon temple near Kirtland, Obio, which has 
been closed fora number of years, is about to be opened. 
The building originally cost $40,000 and $3,000 has been 
raised recentiy to refit and open the temple. There are about 
forty Mormon families. Polygamy is not prac.iced, part of 
their creed declaring: ‘‘ That marriage is ordained of God, 
and that the law of God provides for but one companion in 
wedlock for either mas or woman, except in cases where the 
contract of marriage is broken by death or transgression.” 
That creed also held *‘ that the doctrines of a plurality and 
&@ community of wives "’ were heresies ‘‘and opposed to the 
law of God.” 

—Kevivai meetings under the care of the Rev. Mr. Har- 
rison, are being held at Decatur, Ill., and at Lincoln, IIL, 

--A course of Sunday evenivg lectures under the auspices 
of the unity club has been given by Mr. Edwin D. Mead at 
the Church of the Unity at Cleveland, Ohio, on ‘‘ America 
in the Awerican Poets.” 

THE SOUTH. 

—‘'The Christian League Club of New Albion” is already 
bearing fruit; the ministers of the City of Paris, Texas, 
were invited to the parsonage of the rirst Camberland 
Presbyterian Church, a few evenings back, for the purpose 
of organizing a club similar to that of New Albion. The 
constitution was adopted without any change, the following 
churches entering ihto the organization most heartily: 
Methodist Episcopal South, Baptist, Christian, Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal, Old School Presbyterian and First Cum- 
berland Presbyterian. 

FOREIGN. 

—Mesers. Moody snd Saakey sre holding meetings ut 
Brighton, England, with their usual success 

—The Rey. Dr. Ziemanunis conducting religious meetings 
in various parts of Pruesia. At Soest and Unna the meet- 
ings were attended with unusual success. A day mecting was 
held for the convenience of the country people, and over 
1,000 were present. At Rheda, Dr. Ziemann had a very 
different experience. Oa the night of his arrival, going 
directly tothe hall where the meeting was appointed, he 
found all arrangements wade for a drinking party. Men 
were present in drescing-gowns and elippers, and all were 
smoking. Dr, Zicmaun deeded to speak; and at the close 
of his address was aseaulted with the most blasphemous 
language, and followed to the hotel by a noisy crowd In 
the morning he found his boots cut through in the form of 
@ cross. 

—The principal subject of discussion at the recent conference 
of ministers at Bhowanipore, India, was, *‘ Pastoral Work as 
Exemplified in Christian Couutries."” The conclusion of the 
Giccussion was thdt pastors were not attentive enough to 
the needs of the poor; and that they were not accessible. 

—A meeting of gentlemen favorable to the formation of a 
Scottish National Church Defense Society was held at Edin- 
burg, Scotland, recently. About sixty clergymen and lay- 
men were present. The following resolutions were passed : 
(1.) ‘That a society, to be entitled the National Church 
Society of Scotland, shall be formed, and the objects of the 
society shall be to supply information on the principles and 
history of bational religion und the true position of the 
Church of Scotland.” (2) ** That a committee be appointed 
to act as the temporary counc.] of the socicty.” 

—A Government Commission appointed to inquire into 
the working of the ‘Education Dispatch” of 1854, sat 
twenty-one days at Simla investigating the state of educa- 
tion in the Punjab. The result is not creditable to the 
Director of Putlic Instruction. Funds meant to promote 
populsr, and especially primary, education have been un- 
warrautabiy perverted to higher education; school books 
‘‘objectionab’e in point of morality and with a distinct anti- 
Christian bias,” have been compiled and issued by the de- 
partment; the Kor.n aud other religious books, the Bible 
excepted, are taught by connivance. The schools of the 
missions come out of the ordeal, appurently, “the most 
living agency now at work io that part of India.” The com- 
neiseion is still at its work in otber provinces. It would seem 
to have been appointed none too soon, if elsewhere as in the 
Punjab edueation is still the work of the future. Twenty- 
eight years ought to enffice as an experiment. There are 
some Englishmen still in India who bave not yet learned the 
secret of Eugland’s greatuess, aod whose sympathies are 
openly hostile to the Coristian faith. 

—Bignor Conte, of Naples, Italy, has begun revival meet- 
ings at Bastia, Corsica. The meetings are well attended. 

—The members of the Salvation Army in London met in 
Exeter Hall for the purpose of consecrating one hundred 
officers for work in India, Cape of Good Hope, Sweden and 
the United States. Gen. Booth presided. It was stated by 
Mrs. Booth that the Cape of Good Hope wouid be the 
opening to South Atrica for the ‘‘ army,” and they would 
s00n begin work umong the Zulas. DVetachments of the 
army arcin the north of Ireland, and another detachment 
would soon begin work in the south. Cadets, male and 





female, are being fitted for work in Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. The members of the Salvation Army under 
arrest at Bombay were discharged November 30. A small 
off-shoot marched in procession at Egutpoova, India, sing- 
ing bymne, on November 25, without arousing the slightest 
evidence of ill will from the natives. 

—The chronicles of the Pilgrims, describing their arrival 
in Cape Cod bay, in December, 1620, refer thus briefly to the 
first Christmas spent by them in America :— 

Monday, the 25th. beiog Christmss day, we began to drink water 
aboard, But at night the master caused us to have some beer; and 
so on board we had divers time now and then some beer; but on 
sbore none at all. 

What was done in Plymouth village the next Christmas 
is more fully deseribed in the quaint language of Gov. 
Bradford :— 

On ye day called Christmas-day, ye Govr caled them out to worke 
{as wae used), but ye moet of this new company excused them- 
selves and said it went againet their consciences to work on yt day. 
So ye Govr told them that if they made it a mater of conscience, he 
wenld spare them till they were better informed. So he led away 
ye rest and left them, bat when they came home at noone from their 
worke, he found them in ye streete at play openly; some pitching 
ye barr, and some at stoole-bal!, and shach like eports. So he went 
to them and took away their implemente, and told them that war 
against Lis conscience, that they should play and others worke. If 
they made ye keeping of it matter of devotion, let them kepe their 
houses, but ther should be no gaming or revelling in ye #treeta. 

—Before the departure of the Rev. George Grenfell for the 
Congo Mission, Africa, he gave an address at the Missicn 
House, Londen, in which he spoke of some of the difficulties 
attending the work. He spoke of the labor involved in 
transporting'the mission steamer ‘‘Peace” to its destination at 
Stanley Pool. The material for the vessel has been so di- 
vided as to make seven hundred loads, and these loads will 
have to be carried two bnndred miles throngh a monntainous 
and hostile country. Besides the difficulties to be found on 
account of physical conditions, the carriers are not always 
to be trusted. The cost of transportation varies from one to 
three pence per pound for one hundred miles. It will be 
about three years before the vessel is rebuilt and launched 
at Stanley Pool. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Adolphus J. F. Behrends, of Providence, R. I., bas accepted 
the call te the Central Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—James L. Willard, pastor of the church at Westville, Conn., 
celebrated with his congregation the Twenty-seventh aniversary of 
his pastorate, December 28. It was also the fiftieth atniversary of 
the organization of the church, 

—S. Girard Norcross, pastor of the church at North Conway, N. 
H., ie compeiled to spend the winter sonth. 

—Jeremiah Eames Rankin, of Washington, D. C., bas received a 
call to Enclid Avenue church at Cleveland, Obio. 

—John C, Staples, pastor of the church at East Jaffrey, N. H, 
hae accepted a call to the church at South Deerfield, Mass 

—Samnuel Miller, pastor of the church at Pitcher, N. Y , bas re- 
signed, in eonsequence of ii] health. 

—Hierbert A. Loring, pastor of the church at Holbrook, Mase., 
has resigned, 

—Charies W, Thompson, pastor of the church at Danville, Vt., has 
resigned. 

—Granville Yager, pastor of the church at Cohaaset, Mass., has re- 
ceived a call the church at Townshend, Vt. 

—Theodore L. Day. pastor of the church at Taleottville, Conn., has 
received a call to the Edward« Church at Saxonville, Mase. 

—Charles A. Northrup has received a call to the enurch at Jewett 
City, Conn. 

—Heory Hyde was installed pastor of the church at Berlin, Mase. 
Dec. 28. 

—Dexier D. Hill, financia! azent of Beloit College, Beloit, Wis , 
has received acal! to the church at Elgin, Tl. 

—Samnel Scovil, pastor of the church at Stamford, Conn., deliver 
ed a lecture entitled, ** What to Do, and How to Do It,” before a 
large and interested audience at tlarwinton, Conn. 


BAPTIST. 


—F. fF. Kerfoot, pa-tor of the Eutaw Church at Baltimore, Md., 
has accepted the call to the Strong Place Church at Brooklyn 
ae 

—Knm Sing, a native of Coina, and a member of the Fifty firet 
Street Church at New York, bas sailed for China a+ a missionary. 
He will be supportec by the Fifty-fir-t Street andthe Trinity Bap- 
tint Churches. 

—Roland Grant, pastor of the church at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
has resined. 

—Stephen Howell, pastor of the church at Noank, Conn., has 
resigaed 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Edward FP. Lee, rector of Grace Church at West Rutland, Vt., 
has accepted a call to Portland, Me., and willenter upon his daties 
at once 

—Noab Hunt Schenck, rector of St. Ann's Church at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., received a check for $!,000 as a Christmas gift from tiie 
members of his congregation, 

—Eliphalet Nott voter, of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
has received a call to the presidency «@ Trinity College, at Hart- 
ford, Conn., to succeed Dr. Pynchon, who has resigned, Dr. Pyn- 
chon’s resiguation will take effect at the end of the college year, 
but he will retain the profeesorehip of Mora! Philosophy. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
*—John Hemphii!, of San Francisco, Cal., will begia his pastorate 

of the West Arch Street Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Charles B. Chapin, of New York, has received a call tothe 
church at Freeport, N. J. 

—Henry HB. Jessup, of Beirat, Syria, has been appointed charge 
d affairs at Teheran, Persia, by President Arthur. 

—A. F. Niles, pastor of the church at Birch Run, Mich., bas re- 
sigued. 

—William Sharp, of Canton, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
church at Cbesaning, Mich. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—A, Messler Quick (Reformed), of Brooklyn, N. Y_, bas received 
a Cal! to the church at Peekskill, N. Y. 
—Carlos Martyn (Reformed), pastor of the Thirty-fourth Street 


Church, N. Y., has accepted a call to the Bloomingdale Church, and 
will enter upon his duties early in January. 

—C B Galloway (Methodist) has again been appointed editor 
of the New Orleans * Advocate.” He has also been reappointed to 
the church at Jackson, La. 

—Caroline James has resigned the pastorate of the Independent 
Church at Francestown, N. H. 

“_J. A Clifferd (Unitarian), pastor of the church at North And- 
over, Mase., has received a call to the church at Germantown, Pa. 

—E. McCulloch (Christian) of Lynn, Mass., has been cabled for 
another year. 

—C, B. Middleton (Methodist), pastor of the Lebanon Cuurch at 
Baltimore, Md, has resigned. 

—Dr. Winter, rabbi of the Temple Beth Elohim, at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has become associate editor of the ** New York Jewish Herald.’ 

—A.M Freeman (Free-Will Baptist) paetor of the church at North 
Tunbridge, Vt., has reaigned. 

—J. B. Johnstone (Methodist) Cedar Key, Floride, has been trane- 
ferred to Decatur, Georgia. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 

—The Episcopal Church at Scarsdale, N. Y., wae destroyed by fire 
last April. The building was insured by the Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company of Rartford, Conn., the German- American Company, and 
the Duchess County Company. The warden of the church eati- 
mated that it would cost about $15,000 to replace the church, and 
made application for the payment of the amount of the ineurance. 
The insurance companies sent a builder to examine the ruins, who 
thought the church could be replaced for $7,500, and the companies 
decided to rebuild the church. An architect was emtployed by the 
church officers to superintend the construction. Specifications were 
furnished the companies, but the work was done In such an unsatis- 
factory manner that the officers of the church protested against It 
and refused to accept it. The matter isto be settled by arbitration. — 
The Methodist Church at Pittsfield, Mase,, has succeeded in payirg 
the debt of the church. The church has received the gift of a $6,000 
parsonage. The Winthrop Baptist church at Taunton, Mase., has 
paid the debt of $8,000 on the Church.——The rector and congrega- 
tion of the Episcopal church at Petaluma, Cal., have united with 
the Reformed Episcopal church of the same place.——The Congre- 
gational church at Richmond, Mass., has decided to builda new 
church to cost $8,000.——The Carmel German Presbyterian church 
at Philadelphia are about to organize.——The Presbyterian church 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., was destroyed by fire last week ; lors $25,000. 
——A new Methodist church was dedicated at Locust Dale, Pa., 
Dec. 17. 











FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Ford Brothers, slayers of Jesse James, were in Bos- 
ton last week. 

—The Boston ‘‘ Transcript” has reduced its price per copy 
from four to three cents. 

—The Pope has assigned 12,000 franes for the purchase of 
beds for the poor of Rome. 

—Harry A. Garfield, son of the late President, has been 
elected editor of the Williams College ‘‘ Atheneum.” 

—The Japavese Prince, Taruhito, of Arisguwara, was in 
Washington last week, and started on Thurreday for San 
Francisce. 

—Two brothers named Boone, great-grandsons of Daniel 
Boone, of Kentucky fame, were shot last Sundsy near Gal- 
veston, Texas. ws 

—It was stated recently that Booth'’s Theater had been 
sold fer $550,000, and that R. H. Macy & Co., the famous 
dry-goods and variety firm, would occupy the reconstructed 
building in May, 1883. 

—The fourth annual exhibition of the Philaaelphia Soci- 
ety of Artists opened on the 30th inst., and frem present 
indications it iseaid it will be a successfil exhibition. 222 
pictures have been sent on from New York. 

— Westgate, the self-confessed participator in the Phenix 
Park murder, is said to labor at times under hallucinations, 
and his confession is considered to be due to this fact. 
The witnesses of the murder failed to identify him as one 
of the assassins. 

—On Sunday, December 24, the Pope received the Cardi- 
nals and their customary New Year congratulations. The 
Pope said in his reply to their address: *‘ The Papacy is pro- 
claimed to be a great moral force, and the Powers are rekpit- 
ting their relations with it.”’ 

—A parallel case to the famous English railway murder 
has been enacted in France, where a man by the name of 
Lethu was found, on Thursday last, strangled in a compart- 
ment of an express train between Nice and Marseilles. Rob- 
bery was the motive of the crime. 

—It is rumored that Mrs. &coville and her husband have 
made up, and that the tronble between them will not appear 
again in the courts. She was adjudged insane some weeks 
ago, and subsequently granted a new trial. But this will not 
occur, owing to the reconciliation. 

—At Uniontown, Pa., on Sunday morning, Dec. 24, Cap- 
tain A. C. Nutt, cashier of the Pennsylvania State Treasury, 
was ehot and killed in aroom at the Jennings Hotel by N. 
L. Dukes, a prominent member of the Fayette County bar 
and member-elect of the Pennsylvania legislature. 

—The Vassar College girls did a notable work of charity 
at Christmas by sending some 2,000 Coristmas cards and 
presents to the Ubarity Hospital on Blackwell's Island, 
where, with the decorations and evergreens that accom- 
panied them, they were very welcome to the poor in- 
mates and the little people. 

—The hanging of Overdank, the bomb manufacturer and 
would-be assassinator of the Emperor of Austria, at Trieste, 
last week, has occasioned great popular agitation through- 
out Italy and Austria. In Rome and Naples riotous demon- 
strations were inaugurated, with strong display of feeling 
against Austria, and many arrests were made. 

—The city of San Francisco has for two weeks past been 
in a constant state of social agitation owing to the presence 
of royalty and of Madame Nilsson. At tl latter’s first 
concert, which the royal party was to atteud, excitement 
reached the dimensions of a craze, and on the first bight 
twenty-five dollars each was paid for four-dollar seats in the 





dress circle. $30,000 is the result of the four performances 


given by Madame Nilsson in that city. 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


A PSALM FOR NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


H New Year, teach us faith! 
The road of life is hard: 
When our feet bleed and scourging winds us scathe, 
Point thou to him whose visage was more marred 
Than any man’s: who saith, 
** Make straight paths for your feet,” and to the opprest, 
** Come ye to me, and I will give you rest.” 


Yet hang some lamp-like hope 
Above this unknown way, 
Kind year, to give our spirits freer scope 
And our hands strength to work while it is day. 
Bat if that way must slope 
Tombward, oh, bring before our fading eyes 
The lamp of life, the hope that never dies. 


Comfort our souls with love— 
Love of ali human kind ; 
Love special, close, in which like sheltered dove 
Each weary heart its own safe nest may find ; 
And love that turns above 
Adoringly; contented to resign 
All loves, if need be, for the love divine. 


Friend, come thou like a friend, 
And whether bright thy face 
Or dim with clouds we cannot comprehend, 
We'll hold out patient hands, cach in his place, 
And trust thee to the end. 
Knowing thou leadest onwards to those spheres 
Where there are neither days, nor months, nor years. 
DinaH MARIA MULOCK. 








PRAYER FOR THE NEW YEAR.* 


Thou hast completed the mercies and the history of an- 
other year; thon hast advanced us to the first day of this 
year upon which we are entering. We would call upon our 
souls and all that is within us to bless and to praise thy name 
for the goodness of the year that has gone. 

Our record is indeed sadly blotted ; and tears and sorrows, 
hopes not fulfilled, and aspirations not met by any adequate 
realization, fill our remembrance; all on our side is human, 
weak and wicked. If we look only to the year as we have 
marked it, it is not a year to be remembered nor sighed 
after as something to be brought back again; but when we 
look at thy way with us, it is a year robed in mercy, grow- 
ing with every day, and waning not with one single hour. 
Thou hast made it a year of divine love, of pardoning 
mercy, of gracious guidance. Thou hast held us up and 
carried us in thine arms even as a mother carries her little 
child. Thou hastcounseled us ; thy rod and thy staff they 
have comforted us; thou hast whispered to us in the héurs 
of dullness and discouragement ; thou hast inspired us in 
our wayward moments, and brought us back again by ten 
thousand tokens; thou hast showed thyself indeed a guiding 
God and a Fajher. 

We thank thee for the ministration of the year. It has 
passed and gone to the judgment, and hangs there waiting 
our cothing—a record that we must yet again know and 
read. And now we beseech thee, O Lord God, by the pa- 
tience which thou hast manifested, by the gentleness which 
we have proved, by the grace which is revealed of thee, 
and by all that is of goodness in thyself, take charge 
of us forthe year upon which we have nowentered. We 
are strangers to it; we do not know one single path; 
we are pilgrims, and wander up and down in our several 
ways. Thou only seest the light aud the darkness alike; 
thou only seest the end from the beginning. Thou alone art 
perfectly wise, and all things ure in thine hands for merciful 
administration. 

We commend ourselves and families to thee for the year 
upoa which we are now entering; and we beseech thee that 
thou wilt be gracious to usin our ordinary estate. If it be 
thy rich pleasure, confirm to us life, alife of labor and use- 
fulness. Bless us in our households, bless us in our social 
relations, and all our affections, and to one another, and 
sanctify our love; make it purer, nobler, and more heavenly. 
Bless us in our several secular duties. May we go abroad 
into all the relations of this life, carrying the savor of the 
Gospel with us, sanctifying whatever We touch, bearing 
about the name not only but also the description of the Lord 
Jesus. 

We beseech thee that thou wilt bless us in our individual 
experiences. Some thou art just calling out of darkness into 
light, and they are this year being bathed with new hopes. 
Be gracious to them, and sustain them, that no trouble may 
overtake them heavier than their strength; that with every 
temptation they may have 1escue, and that they may know 
they have entered this year with God the Father for their 
guide, Christ for their Saviour, and the Holy Spirit for their 
enlightener and sanctifier. 

Confirm those that have been already seme way advanced 
in the divine life and have occasion to prove thy wercies. We 
beseech of thee that they may not be discouraged, nor turn 
back, nor refuse to bear willingly such burdens as are need- 


* From Prayers from Plymouth Pu'pit, 





ful for their culture. May those that have been for a long 
time in thy service, and are ready to lay down their burdens, 
have still that same nourishing care which has never left 
them from their cradle until this day. 

If any are sick wilt thou graciously sustain and comfort 
them; visit them with thy salvation, and make to-day their 
sick-chamber to be as light as the temple of God. May they 
teel that thou art present, and may their joys be as choiring 
angels to them; and may they have occasion for thankagiv- 
ing even im their sick-chamber and in their hours of seclusion. 

Be with us and ours in the things we ask for, and wilt thou 
do for us all that we need. And thine shall be the praise, 
Father, Son and Spirit. Amen. 
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ALL THINGS FOR CHRIST.* 
By Henry Warp BEgouer. 





Do you, in the spring, when you lay out a garden, 
say to yourself, ‘‘ This clump of flowers, which is the 
fairest to me of all that my garden contains (it may be 
aclump of roses whose blossoms are brighter in color 
and more profuse than any others), shall be an offer- 
ing to my Christ. I will tend it, and he will under- 
stand that from my heart 1 mean it to be, with all 
its beauty and fragrance. a perpetual offering to 
him”? I think there is never a summer that I do not 
go around my grounds and, though I do not plant 
them for that purpose, ecnsecrate some things that are 
best, and silently say to them in my heart: ‘* Now do 
you perfume the air and fill it with beauty for my 
Christ. You are to be a perpetual offering to the 
Saviour.” And every time I come near them, whatever 
they may be, whether they be violets in the corner, 
remarkably beautiful, or whether they be choice rose 
bushes (and there is one on my place in the country 
that served in that capacity last summer), or whether 
they be stalks of fine gladiolus—I say to myself, 
‘‘There is my offering to Christ.” No labor is re- 
quired; there is no keeping of a journal necessary ; 
there is only this thought-writing, which, when in- 
scribed once, is never effaced from the memory of God. 
And how beautiful these spontaneous Chnst offerings 
become! 

Did you ever say to yourself of anevening, ‘‘ The en- 
joyment of affection which I am to have this evening 
shall be an offering to God”? I think nothing is more 
beautiful than a true, simple, deep, noble affection. 
It is beautiful beyond all expression. And if I may 
take a picture of some heroic Christian affection, 
and unroll it in the sanctuary, and consecrate it to 
God, saying, ‘‘I give this to my Lord and Master,” 
why may not the parent take his or her love for the 
child, which is more beautiful than any pictorial rep- 
resentation, and consecrate it to Christ? It would be 
sweeter to him than any flower. 

Do you understand what I mean? Do you see into 
it? Do you comprehend how, when you go toa friend, 
you may, over and above making him happy and being 
made happy by him, over and above loving him and 
being loved by him, say, ‘‘ Lord, I consecrate this love 
and happiness to thee”? Do you never have such a 
thought? Is there no such thing as that? 

Take that idea and see how many things will be 
beautified in your daily economy. Adopt the habit in 
all the walks of life, of consecrating to Christ the things 
that are dear to you, and see how much you can 
bring to him that 1s not in the prayer-book, or in the 
ritual of public worship. 

While religion has been made so much a matter of 
pure veneration and mere moral sentiment, would it 
not be better even for thatif it were mingled more 
thoroughly with affectionate and familiar love? If we 
were to accustom the whole employment of our affec- 
tion to worship God, instead of waiting for moods of 
veneration, would not veneration even become truer, 
nobler, richer? 

Our religion is apt to be much a matter of stirring 
conscience, of ratiocination, of awe, or of hope and 
faith; and we should make it familiar, clasping, lov- 
ing. We should make it a perpetual -love-offering, 
day by day. And I am glad to believe that our God is 
one who descends to receive such offerings ; that he is 
one who does not forget the smallest things. 

I sat, one day, at my writing-window in the country, 
and heard a little bird, that had not yet learned to sing 
out loud, trying to wind up its music-box, and I 
noticed that he could only get it up toa whisper. The 
thought came to me then, ‘‘ This to the ear of God is 
what the cooing and music of a little child lying in the 
cradle is to the parent’s ear.” A little bird cannot sing 
much, but its voice is just as sweet to God as though 
it was large and full and strong. 

God sees every one of those little flowers that can_ 
not get up through the grass, and takes as much pains 
to keep them through the winter as he does to keep 
the pine or the oak tree. There is nota violet, or any 
little inconspicuous plant, that God does not care for 
and love. The perfume of the minutest blossoms is 
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exceedingly precious to God. 
the breathings of our hearts. 

Therefore do not be afraid to bring everything to 
Christ, and give it to him. Silver and gold are not too 
good, jewels are not too precious, nor is the mite 
in the widow’s hand too small. Christ will take any- 
thing that comes to him bearing this message : ‘‘I love 
thee, and have done all I could.” 


And just so it is with 








THE DESCENDING SPIRIT. : 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


— are many curious and interesting questions 

connected with the account of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost. Why the mighty rushing 
wind? To whom was the sound of that wind audible ; 
to the disciples only, or to all the city? Why the 
cloven tongues of fire? To whom did they appear? 
to all present, or only to the disciples? What were 
the various tongues; different languages? or only 
different dialects? And why these different tongues ? 
Why this brief and so soon withdrawn gift? These 
and many other questions are learnedly discussed in 
commentaries, and will doubtless receive more or less 
satisfactory answer and exposition in the many Sun- 
day-schoo] papers to which most of the readers of The 
Christian Union have access. Therefore I give them 
the less heed; because also, after reading much on 
these and like questions, I come more and more to the 
conclusion that the learned know not much more than 
the common reader; that the profoundest truths of 
Scripture lie not in these and like doubtful disputa- 
tions, but that in this narrative, as in every other, the 
kingdom of God’s truth is hidden from the wise and 
revealed unto babes and sucklings; that it is in the 
simple the treasure lies. The glorious truth of the Gos- 
pel is not the casket but the secret locked within, 
and love only holds the key. 


From the earliest ages God appeared to man and 
held converse withhim. This is one of the first and 
most characteristic doctrines of the Bibie. Over 
against the dumb gods of the heathen, the God .of 
Israel is represented as a God who enters into human 
life, rules not only over men but in them; does not 
merely govern but influences ; is not merely a King but 
is a Father ; has not merely subjects but children. In 
the opening chapters of Old Testament history he 
makes man in his own image, and then walks in the 
garden and talks with him. He warns Noah of the 
impending deluge, and counsels him how to save him- 
self and family from the universal devastation. He 
calls Abraham out of the land of idolatry and holds 
frequent conversation with him. He appears to 
Jacob, and discloses heaven near at hand; so near 
that angel prayers run up and angel blessings down 
the ladder that reaches from earth to heaven. He ap- 
pears to Moses in the burning bush, and promises to 
be speech to him. He sweeps the strings of David's 
rude heart, and the strings drop melody in the ever- 
lasting Psalms. He is Jeremiah’s song in the night; 
he is Isaiah’s song in the day-time. “Immanuel—God 
with us—is the golden thread woven all through the 
Old Testament, from Moses to Malachi. 

At first he appears to men in human form. Infi- 
delity scoffs at this; a God walking, talking, eating, a 
man among men. Infidelity forgets that religion has its 
alphabet and its primer ; that the first lesson that the 
world had to learn was this lesson of a God entering 
into human life and sharing human experience; and that 
when men were worshiping stocks, stones, cattle, and 
crocodiles, it was a great gain to teach them to see in 
humanity a higher and better and purer and nobler 
image of God, poor at best, but far better than the 
best the world then knew. As time goes on, God 
ceases to appear in human guise, and comes to 
hearts in voice unheard and form unseen. But still he 
appears ; nearer to Isaiah than to Gideon, to David than 
to Abrahanr. His presence gradually grows, as it were, 
more common. At first he speaks with individuals 
only. Then Israel builds for him a tabernacle, and he 
comes down and fills it with his glory. And still 
commonalty dares not draw nigh to him. Oaly to a 
Moses or an Aaron does he allow the privilege of di- 
rect personal converse, face to face as friend with 
friend. All through the Old Testament time this limi- 
tation holds true. Men see not God, but the reflection 
of his image in prophetic souls on which he has been 
photographed; they hear not God, they hear only 
the echo of his voice from hearts in which he has 
spoken unutterable things. 

At last the fullness of time comes. God becomes in- 
carnate. He dwells in a human form, he illumines a 
human life, he becomes God manifest in the flesh. 
The commonalty no longer draw away in fear. No 
thunderings and lightnings invest his Mount of Beati- 
tudes, or his Mount of Transfiguration, or his Mount of 
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Death, with the dreadful glory of Mount Sinai. But 
still there are but very few that see him. The world 
is large; but he never goes outside the little proyince 
of Palestine, except to rest. Time is long; but he 
lives only a little space of thirty-three years, and of 
those only three in public. Hearts are dull; and the 
glory of his divine character is scen by but very few, 
and but dimJy appreciated even by them. When he 
comes to die he seeks to assuage their grief by the 
promise: ‘‘I will pray the Father and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with®you for- 
ever.” I come and go; he will never go. ‘‘ He dwelleth 
with you and shall be in you.” Iam a guest, he an 
abiding friend; I influence you from without, he shall 
rule you from within. I am the Sun that shines on 
the dome of the temple ; he the Shechinah that illum- 
inates it by making it full of light. 

This is the promise which Pentecost began to fulfill. 
That was not the birthday of the Holy Ghost; as 
though then for the first time the Spirit of God—third 
Person in a mystical Trinity—began to be; nor that 
the day of his first disciosure to man—as though then 
for the first time the, Spirit of God had begun to visit 
man and hold converse with him. The Old Testament 
is full of the gleams and scintillations of his presence 
with men. But now he became a wniversal pres- 
ence; a gift to all hearts and lives. The privilege of 
the few became on Pentecost the prerogative of the 
many. The prayer of Moses was answered: Would 
to God that ye all might be prophets. The prophecy 
of Joel was fulfilled: I will pour out my spirit upon 
ali flesh. Before, the gift of the Holy Spirit was re- 
served for a few chosen prophets, able to reflect to 
others the light and warmth which they had received 
themselves. Henceforth the promise, Ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, is to no exceptional 
Abraham and Moses and David and Daniel and Isaiah ; 
it is ‘‘urto you, and to all that afar off, even as many 
as the Lord our God shall call.” 

This I understand to be the distinctive glary of Pen_ 
tecost. It inaugurates the glory of a universal inspira- 
tion. I know that there are conservative Christians 
who object to the use of this word, but I use it notwith- 
standing; nay, on that very account, because I want to 
express as clearly as I can the supreme truth of revela- 
tion, that God breathes the breath of spiritual life into 
every child of his; that on all his servants and all his 
handmaidens he pours out his Spirit. The barriers 
are take:. down and the children of Israel go up on the 
mountain top with Moses. Every heart becomes an 
Eolian harp, and the breath of God breathes on it and 
makes it melodious with an experience that rivals that 
of David. The inspired child of God does not issue 
laws for a nation;.no need now, for every child re- 
ceives himself the law from God written in his heart, 
and becomes a law unto himself. He does not write a 
psalmody for the universal church, like David; but, 
better far, he lives his own sweet psalmody in the ex- 
perience that enables him, too, to sing, The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want; The Lord is my strength, 
and is become my salvation. The objects of inspira- 
tion are not the same ; but the inspiration is as genuine 
and the inspired life as divine. 

This is the truth which abounds in New Testa- 
ment prophecy and promise ; and which yet orthodox 
skepticism—of all skepticism I sometimes think the 
worst—doubts or denies: Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world; Where two or ‘three 
are gathered together in my name, there am 1 in the 
midst of them. I will not leave you comfortless, I will 
come to you; That ye might be filled with all the full- 
ness of God. But the Church does not half believe 
in Pentecost. It does not half believe in a living God; 
in a promise unto you and to your children; in a Spirit 
poured out upon all flesh. Men want to go back. They 
complain because to-day there is no Moses to go up in- 
to the mountain of God, when they may go themselves ; 
no High Priest with Urim and Thummim, when every 
soulisa high priest, and every nook and corner a Holy of 
Holies. They live in the sound of the voice of God and 
cry for the lost echo. They live in the flood of sunlight 
which makes bright day for every one who will walk 
in the light, and ‘wish that they lived in the night and 
fog and that there were still living some of those Old 
Testament link boys to lead them about and show 
them a way. 

Fatber! burdened with the cares of the administra- 
tion of your little business; what are they compared 
to the cares that beset Moses in his administration of 
a wandering Empire? The Spirit that wasigiven to him 
is offered to you. Mother! anxious lest you should 
fail to teach aright the souls intrusted to your keeping ; 
what are they compared with the souls in all the 
churches whose care came upon Paul daily, every 
one of whom was as a son in Jesus Christ? The Spirit 
which sustained him is offered to you. The Spirit is 
poured out upon all flesh. The promise is unto you 

and your childraa. All the children of God may be- 
come prophets if they will. This is the message of 
Pentecost. The light which before Moses shone only in 





single households, under Moses shone only in a single 
temple, in the birth of Christ filled the heavens and 
yet shone out only above a single province, now fills the 
whole earth; and the tongue of fire sits on each one 
of Christ’s disciples, and the voice of God’s guiding, 
counseling, inspiring truth is heard in tongues which 
every mood and temperament and experience can un- 
derstand. 








BE BRAVE, BOYS. 


O be brave is to be willing to suffer rather than to 
do wrong; orin order to do good. The Bible 
has a great deal to say about bravery. All the great 
and good men in the Bible were brave men. Abraham 
was a brave man; he dared to leave his home, and 
friends, and native county, and go out into a strange 
land in order to worship God. Joseph was a brave 
man, and kept up a good heart in slavery and in prison 
in Egypt, and dared to do right and confess God to be 
his God when he was brought out of his dungeon into 
the court of Pharaoh, Moses was a brave man, and 
was not afraid to obey God, and lead tbe children of 
Isracl out into the wilderness to a land he knew no- 
thing about. David wasa brave boy, and was not 
afraid to attack the lion and the bear when he was left 
to defend his father’s sheep. io all through the Bible; 
all its great and good men were brave men. They 
dared to do right. They were willing to suffer for the 
sake of doing right. The boy or man, or girl or wo- 
man, who is not willing to suffer for the sake of doing 
good is a coward. 

In the stories, the boys and girls who are brave are 
very apt not to suffer after all. Their bravery saves 
them. It is sometimes so in real life. Daniel was 
brave and God saved him from the lions. The three 
Hebrew children were,brave and were willing to be 
cast into a fiery furnace rather than worship an idol ; 
God saved them and they were not burned. George 
Washington was brave, and he was not killed in battle, 
and Luther was brave and dared to do right and speak 
the truth, but he was not burned or tortured. But a 
great many men and boys have suffered although they 
were brave; yes, because they were brave. They 
might have escaped the suffering, but they chose to 
suffer and even to die rather than to do wrong. And 
they did suffer and die. 

Henry Maag was a factory boy in Cincinnati. The 
factory caught fire. Instead of running out to save 
himself he ran upstairs to teil the girls on the fourth 
floor. The stairways were already filled with smoke, 
and in going down, after giving the alarm to the girls, 
he Jost his way. Instead of leaving by the main floor 
he went down into the cellar. Thence there was no 
escape. There his dead body was found the following 
day. It was in a kneeling posture, and his hands were 
clasped, as if in prayer. He was a brave boy. 

A train on the Pennsylvania Railroad was running 
thirty or forty miles an hour. The fireman threw open 
the door of the furnace to throw in coal, and the 
flames burst out with a tremendous blaze and roar. 
They caught on the woodwork and enveloped the 
engineer. He could have jumped from the engine and 
saved his life. Butifhe had, the train would have 
rushed on, and the flames would have rushed back and 
burned the passengers. He would not desert his post 
He seized the lever, reversed the engine, and stood 
still amid the flames until the train was stopped. The 
lives of all the passengers were saved, but he was so 
badly burned that he diedin afew hours. He was a 
martyr to his duty. , He was a brave man. 

One nigbt a fire broke out in a tenement house in 
New York City. A family wbo lived in the fourth 
story escaped to the street, but in the terror of the 
moment left the baby behind. The baby’s older 
brother, a little boyfof twelve, bravely mounted, through 
smoke and flame, the three Hights of stairs, not know- 
ing whether he should be «ble to get back or not. He 
found the baby, caught it up ia his arms, and brought 
it in safety down. He saved the baby and he was 
saved himself, but he was so badly burned that be had 
to be carried to the hospital to be nursed and taken 
care of. He was a brave boy. He was willing to 
suffer for the sake of his baby sister. 

A little boy and girl were playing by a bontire. 
The girl was sitting before the fire when somehow ber 
apron of cotton caught fire and began to blaze up about 
her. She screamed with terror. Her little brother 
did not scream nor run for help; he caught hold of the 
blazing apron and tore it off her, and threw it upon 
the ground and trampled the flames out. He carried 
the scar of the burns on his hands for many days. It 
took a brave boy to do that; a boy who was willing to 
suffer to save his sister. 

At the time of the gold fever in California a man 
went from England to the diggings and after a while 
sent money for his wife and child to follow him. 
While on the voyage a fire broke out in the ship. 
With their utmost efforts the sailors could not ex- 
tinguish it. The boats were got out; the strong 





pushed into them, the weak were left to their fate. 
As the last boat was moving off this mother pleaded 
for her boy. The sailors said there was not room for 
both ; they would take one. The mother kissed her 
son, handed him over the side of the vessel, and gave 
him this message to his father: ‘‘Tell him,” she said, 
‘‘if you live to see him, that I died to save you.” He 
escaped ; she died. Sbe was willing to die to save 
another. She was abrave woman. 

This was the very spirit of Jesus Christ, who suf- 
fered that he might make others happy, and died that 
he might make others live. Be brave, boys! You 
cannot be like Christ unless you are brave; unless you 
are willing to suffer for the sake of others. 

** In the world’s broad field of battle, 
Tn the bivonac of life, 
Be not like dumb Griven cattle ; 
Be a hero in the strife.” 


THE KING'S FRIEND.* 

We are a gay party, summering among the bills. 
New-comers into the little boarding-house where we, by 
reason of prior possession, hold a kind of sway are apt to 
fare hardly at our hands unless they come upto our standard. 
We are not exacting in the matter of clothes; we are libera} 
on creeds ; but we have noshibboleths. And, though we do 
not drown unlucky Ephraimites, whose tongues make bad 
work with 8’s, I fear we are not quite kind to them; they 
never stay long, and so we goon having it much our own 
way. 

Week before last a man appeared at dinner, of whom our 
good tittle landlady said, deprecatingly, that he would stay 
ouly afew days. She knew by instinct that his presence 
would not be agrecable to us. He was not in the least an in- 
trusive nerson,—on the ¢ontrary, there was a sort of mute 
appeal to our humanity in the very extent of his quiet in- 
offensiveness; but his whole atmosphere was utterly unin- 
teresting. He was untrained in manner, awkwardly ill at 
ease in the table routine ; and, altogether, it was so uncom- 
fortable to make any attempt toinclude him in our circle 
that in a few days he was ignored by every one, to a degree 
which was neither courteous nor Christian. 

In all families there is a leader. Ours is a charming and 
brilliant married woman, whose ready wit and never-failing 
spirits make her the best of centers for a country party of 
pleasure-seckers. Her keen sense of wumor bad not been 
able entirely to spare this unfortunate man, whose attitudes 
and movements were certainly at times slmost irresistible. 

But one morning such a change was apparent in her man- 
ner teward him that we all looked up in surprise. No more 
gracious and gentle greeting could she have given him if he 
had been a prince of royal line. Our astonishment ulmost 
passed bounds when we heard her continue with a kindly 
inquiry after his health, and, undeterred by his evident 
readivess to launch into detailed symptoms, listen to him 
with the moet respectful attention. Under the influence of this 
new and sweet recognition his plain and common face kin- 
dled into something almost manly and individual. He had 
never before been so spoken to by a welli-bred and beautiful 
woman. 

We were sobered, in spite of ourselves, by an indefinable 
something in her manver; and it was with subdued whispers 
that we crowded around her on the piazza, and begged to 
know what it all meant. It was a rare thing to see Mrs. 
hesitate for areply. The color rose in her face, and, 
with a half-nervous attempt at a smile, she finally said, 
“Well, girls, I suppose you will all laugh at me, but the 
truth is, I heard that man say his prayers this morning. 
You know his room is next to mine, and there is a great 
crack in the door. I heard him praying, this morning, for 
ten minutes, just before breakfast; and I never heard such 
tones in my life. I don’t pretend to be religious; but I must 
own it was a wonderful thing to hear a man talking with 
God as he did. And when J saw him at table, I felt as if I 
were looking in the face of some one who had just come out 
of the presence of the King of kings, aud had the very air 
of heaven about him. I can’t help what the rest of you do 
or say; J shall always have the same feeling whenever I see 
him.” 

There was a magnetic earnestness in her tone and look, 
which we all felt, and which some of us will never for- 
get. 

During the few remaining days of his stay with us, that 
untutored, uninteresting, stupid man knew no lack of cour- 
tesy at our hands. We were the better for his homely 
presence ; unawares he ministered unto us. When we knew 
that he came directly from speaking to the Master to speak 
to us, we felt that he was greater than we, and we remein- 
bered that it is written, ‘‘ If any man serve me, him will my 
Father honor.” 











—There are crowns worn by living monarchs of 
which it would be difficult to estimate the value. The 
price paid for their jewels is the least part of it. They 
cost thousands of lives and rivers of human blood ; 
yet in his esteem, and surely in ours also, Christ’s 
crown outweighs them all. He gave his life for it; 
and alone, of all monarchs, he was crowned at his 
coronation by the hands of Death. Others cease to 
be kings when they die. By dying he became a king. 
He laid his head in the dust that he might become 
‘*head over all ;” he entered his kingdom: through the 
gates of the grave, and ascended the throne of the 
universe by the steps of a cross.—{Guthrie. 





* Bits of Talk.” By H. H. (Boston : Roberts Brothers.) 
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MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Press, in the methods and regularity of its work- 
ing, seems to us not unlike an elaborate old clock, 
with t_e daily journal for a minute hand, the monthly 
magazines for the hour hand, and the supplements 
and fortnightlies and quarterlies answering the special 
contrivances that indicate the moon’s phases, changes 
in the weather, and movements of the heavenly bodies. 
Similarity or not, there are few things, at all events, 
which tell us so regularly of the flight of time as the 
appearance of the monthly magazines. It seems but a 
short time since the Press clock struck winter, or 
should we say ‘‘December”? and the midwinter mag- 
azines lay on our desk. 

Almost before we had finished their perusal the clock 
strikes one, and behold! ‘‘ January, 1883,” and so, 
with a grateful thought for the friends who have ad- 
dressed us in these pages throughout the year, we 
open the covers and scan the pages to see what fresh 
pleasure the new legend may promise us. 

And first the Atlantic brings to us enjoyment from 
those whose names have become household words, 
and who have wrought with it from the first: Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Holmes. It needs but 
Lowell’s name to complete a list of representative 
American writers who have come to be Known as well 
by the name of the ‘‘ Atlantic” writers. 

First of these comes Longfellow, and we are given 
the first part of his ‘‘Michael Angelo,” which one 
begins to read with such reverence as he would a fare- 
well letter from a friend who lives now only in one’s 
memory and heart. 





DEDICATION. 

Nothing that is shall perish utterly, 

But perish only to revive again 

In other forms, as clouds restore in rain 

The exhalations of the land and sea. 
Men build their houses from the masonry 

Of ruined tombs; the passion and the pain 

Of hearts that long have ceased to beat remain 

To throb in hearts that are, or are to be. 
So from old chronicles, where sieep in dust 

. Names that once filled the world with trumpet tones, 

I puild this verse ; und flowers of song have thrust 

Their roots among the loose disjointed stones, 
Which to this end I fashion as | must. 

Quiekened are they that touch the Prophet’s bones, 

These are the opening lines, and then follows the 
‘** Prologue at Ischia,” delivered by Victoria Colonna 
and Julia Gonzaga, and thereafter a monologue by 
Angelo in his studio, and following this the real action 
of the drama opens. 

Hawthorne’s name appears associated with the sec- 
ond allottment of ‘‘ The Ancestral Footstep,” and after 
this comes Whittier’s poem of ‘‘A Summer Pilgrim- 
age.” Next we are re-introduced to, rather we wel- 
come back, Oliver Wendell Holmes, who, in ‘‘An After 
Breakfast Talk,” speaks to us of authors, critics, and 
the literary life, as only the Autocrat can. Of critics 
he says: 

It should never be forgotten by the critic that every grade of men- 
tal development d ds a literature of its own; a little above its 
level, that it may be lifted to a higher grade, but not too much above 
it so that it require too long a stride; a stairway, not a steep wall to 
climb. The true critic is not the sharp captator verborum; not the brisk 
epigrammatist, showing off his own cleverness, always trying to ont- 
flank the author, against whom he has arrayed his wite and his 
learning. He isa man who knows the real wants of the reading 
world, and can prize at their just vaine the writings which meet 
those wants. I remember many years ago, happening to speak, be- 
fore a certain clergyman, of the great convenience I had found in 
having Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Concordance to the plays of Shakes: 
peare always at hand. He spoke scornfa!ly, naso admico, of the 
poor creature who could require an index to euch familiar produc- 
tions. No donbt he remembered every line and every word of the dis- 
tinguished author—at least it was fair to presume so—-bnt there are 
some who might not feel quite certain about every passage, and would 
not be ashamed to consult the volume he could dispense with. The 
organs of criticism swarm with just such prigs and pretenders, and the 
young author must be prepared to run the gauntlet through a double 
row of them. Happy for him if he can keep histemper and profit 
by their rough handling; satisfy them he never can. 

Another delightful article is Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s account of the presentation of Wagner’s ‘‘ Par- 
sifal,” at Baireuth, this past summer. It is not in a 
critical vein, as Mr. Warner owns up “‘to a constitutional 
and cultivated ignorance of musical composition,” but 
is purely descriptive, and therefore more interesting, 
perhaps, to the general reader. We have marked some 
passages for quotation, but these must at last be omit- 
ted, and the reader be commended to this and the re- 
maining articles of the number with the assurance of 
being entertained by some one of them. 





The Oentury for January is, as ever, rich in illustra- 
tion and in literature. Of chief interest pictorially is 
the portrait of Charles Darwin, engraved by Johnson 
from an unpublished photograph. The general effect 
of the picture is good ; the nose is natural and lifelike, 
and characteristic no doubt, while the expression of 
the face is excellently given, although we are inclined 
to wonder a little at eyebrows of such shagginess as 
to completely obscure all semblance of the eye itself. 
The article on Darwin is by Alfred R. Wallace. The 





opening paper of the magazine deals with ‘‘ Hydraulic 
Mining in California,” Washington Gladden continues 
the story of his ‘‘Christian League of Connecticut,” 
Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ Planting of New England” is a 
notable paper; George W. Cable gives an insight into 
Southern life of a distinct character in his ‘‘ Who are 
the Creoles?” the notes of a posthumous romance 
appear over Nathaniel Hawthorne’s name, while Mrs. 
Burnett still prolongs her interminable story, and 
Mary Hallock Foote gives a further insight into the 
lives cf her interesting young peuple of the mining 
camp. 

Lovers of Mr. Frank Stockton’s quaint humor will 
be glad to read of the adventures of the ‘“‘ Rudder 
Grangers in England,” and may rest assured that 
Pomona is as entertainingly original and odd as when 
we first made her acquaintance some years ago in the 
old canal boat. Our friends are iu England, and here 
is an account of their visit to C. ester Cathedral. 

When we reached Chester, we went directly to the inn called 
“The Gentle Boar,” which was selected by Euphemia entire!y on 
account of its name, and we found it truly a quaint and cowy little 
house. Everything was early Englixh sud delizliful. ‘The coffee 
rooms, the bar-maide, the fuuny little apartments, the old furniture 
and “a general air of the E'izabethan era,” as Euphemia re- 
marked. 

* ] should almost call it Henryan,”’ said Pomona, gazing about her 
in rapt wonderment. 

We soon set out on our expedition of sight-seeing, but we did not 
keep together. Euphemia and I made our way to the old cathedral. 
The ancient verger who took us about the edifice was obliged to 
show us everything. Euphemia being especially anxious to eee the 
stall im the choir which had belonged to Craries Kingsley, and much 
disturbed to find that uoder the seat the monks of the fifteenth 
century had carved the subject of one of Baron Munchausen’s 
most improbable tales. 

“ Of course,” said she, ** they did not know that Charles Kings- 
ley was to have thia stali, or taey would have cut something more 
appropriate.” 

“Those old monks *ad a good deal of fun in them,” said the 
verger, ‘‘hand they were particular fond of showing up quarrels 
between men and their wives, which they could do, you see, with- 
out ’urting each other’s feelings. These queer carvings are hunder 
the seata, which turn hup in this way, and I’ve no doubt they looked 
at them most of the time they were kneeling on the cold floor saying 
their long, Latin prayers.” 

** Yes, indeed!” said Euphemia’ ‘it must have been a great 
comfort to the poor fellows.” 

‘* We went all through that cathedral,’ exclaimed Pomona, when 
she came iu the next day. ‘* Tae did virgin took us everywhere.” 

“Verger,”’ exclaimed Euphemia. 

** Well, he lo~ked so like a woman in his long gown,” said Pomo- 
na, “*I don’t wonder I mixed him. We put twoshillin’s in his little 
box, though one was enough, as I told Jonas, and then Le took us 
round and pointed out all the beautifal carvin’s and things on the 
choir, the transits, and the nave, but when Jonas stopped before the 
carved fivger of the devil chawin’ up a sinner, and asked if that 
was Ube transit of a knave, the oid feller didn’t know what he 
meant. An’ then we wandered alone through them ruined cloisters 
snd subterraneal halls, an’ old tomb-stones of tlie past till I felt I 
don’t know how. There was a girl in New Jersey who used to put 
on airs because her family had lived in one place a hundred years. 
When I git back I'll laugh that girl to scorn.” 

Pomona also succeeds subsequently in calling on an 
Earl, but her story of the adventure is too long to be 
quoted here. 

An interesting article is that on ‘‘ Farming for 
Feathers,” by E. W. Biggar. It gives a very readable 
account of the ostrich farms of southern Africa, the pro- 
duce from which for the past three years has amounted 
to one million pounds per annum. Here is quoted 
the account of the birds in their ‘‘ chickenhood,” as 
the author designated this period of their growth : 

The general method of rearing and treating the birds may now be 
briefly described. If the chicks—which will average ten to fifteen to 
a brood—have been hatched naturally they are allowed to remain 
with the parents till a couple of weeks old. They are then put into 
a **kraal,” camp, or yard, under the care of the “herd.” They are 
allowed to roam about during the day, and in the evening are taken 
into a shed, or more frequently a room in the farmer’s house, where 
they are put into a box littered with dry straw, and are covered over 
with a blanket Under this operation the little things whimper and 
express their feelings, whether of gratitude or protestation, with a 
low, piping trill; but are soon off to sleep. After a couple of 
months’ sheltering at night the chicks may be housed, in moderate 
weather, in any rough building, and after a t1me may be allowed to 
range the “ veldt,” or unfenced field, returning at night. When a 
thunder-etorm or a hail-sterm approaches, however, the farmer will 
bring in even the most hardy birds; for if the big hailstones of the 
South African skies should ‘‘ come down with the rush of the storm,” 
he may find a dozen or more of his birds beaten to death. The herd 
educates the young ones to domesticity by frequently calling them 
with a ** cool—cool—cool,” and rewarding their coming with a few 
dainty mealies. As they grow older they learn to expect these feeds 
at certain hours, and respond to the native boy’s plaimtive call as 
readily as acow to the ‘* cobose!” of an English herd. They are thus 
taught to return to the homestead at night. So tame do the young 
birds often become that they will gather round the affectionate black 
boy as if he were a mother. At one house | remember the chicks 
used to come regularly in the evening to hover under the herd’s coat, 
which he would hang by a string from the roof for that purpose. 


John Burroughs has a trio of his delightful sketches 
from nature, and the poetry of the number is supplied 
by Edith M. Thomas, H. C. Bunner, Mrs, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, E. C. White, and Paul Hamilton 
Hayne. Tne departments of Literature, Home a: d 
Society, The World’s Work, and Bric-&-Brac, are spe- 
cially full of interesting and readable paragraphs, 

Harper's for January introduces to us Mr. Ceorge H. 
Boughton, A.R.A, in the double capacity of author 
and artist, and he gives in a sprightly, readable narra- 
tive the first paper of a series on ‘‘ Artist Stroils in 
Holland.” The illustrations of the article are by Ab- 
bey and the author himself. Of the excellence of both 
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it is unnecessary to speak, and it is interesting in the 
case of Boughton’s pictures to note the relationship 
between his female figures, in ‘‘ The Potato Field,” for 
instance, and those in Bridgman’s last salon picture, 
exhibited also in the autumn exhibition at the Academy 
in New York. Here are Mr. Boughton’s impressions 
of Haarlem. 

Haarlem is being modernized at a furious rate. Some of the old 
canals have been filled up and made into * boulevards.” One was 
being filled up; we went out of our way to see if it was ‘*sketcha- 
bie.” It certainly was not bad, with its ink y, pent-up waters, the 
banks piled high with sea-sand, the men pitching it in with great 
wooden spades. But oh! the perfume! Sulphuretted hydrogen 
was the most innocent element of the peculiar ** bouquet.” It was 
enough to stop a clock; and yet they didn’t seem to mind it. Small 
boys were playing with little boats in it. Some men from a tobacco 
factory near by were wetling some leaves of the plant in its fragrant, 
aroma-giving element. I suppose they had always been in the habit 
of usin this same water for the same purpose, and it never occurred 
to them to stop because the water was getting a trifle richer in qual- 
ity. 

Around these new boulevards is springing up the modern Dutch 
villa—the pet production of speculative builders all the world over, 
Some were better—mostly here better—and some few worse than 
the one faintly hinted at in our few words about Dort. Although 
Halland abounds with the most delightful specimens of domestic 
architecture of the sixteenth and seventednth centuries, they seldom 
care to revive it when they build a new house. There acema to be 
but one approved style now, and that the very worst style of French 
villa, with its dull, dark ** mansard” roof. There is aleo an almost 
universal run on @ certain garden statue in plaster, the most ill- 
modelled child with a short tunic, holding a basket of chalk fruit on 
its simpering, idiotic head. No garden is complete without that, 
and if the means of the owner permit, a large globe of shining 
quicksilvered glass, in which is reflected the most awful contortions 
of every surrcunding object. Those who are tired of hearing of 
“high art’? and ** esthetics,” of harmonies and symphonies of 
color, of dadoes and o!d bric-d-brac, should come here to rest the 
tr.ubled brain. if one could only stay a few months with the owner 
of one of these villas! The people are by no means reticent in 
dispiaying their objects de luze—mostly wax flowers or French vases. 
Gilt-edged books, bound in good old-fashioned positive colors, a 
** magenta” tint now and then, that seemed to have been distilled 
from long pent-up and suffering canal waters; these massed in 
brass-bound book-slides, and tended by a mute or two in plaster of 
Paris, are on the veneered table between the parted curtains of 
every one of these new abodes. Wandering along one of the canals, 
we etopped to admire a crow-stepped gabled house, of time-toued 
velvety brick. We read on a tablet high up the name of Ph. Wouv 
ermanns. Yes, that mast nave been his studio window—that large 
one. A pleasant house, and a substantial, well-to-do air all about it. 
A pleasant spot, too, by the tree-shaded canal. Wonder if it is still 
astudio? Itlooks like it. It lmost tempts one to ring the bell 
and ask if Herr Wouvermanns is at home.” 


The Art Magazine for January maintains its stand- 
ard of literary and artistic excellence, and opens 
with a poem by Edmund W. Gosse, entitled, ‘* The 
Cruise of the Rover,” with a frontispiece by Seymour 
Lucas. J. E. Harrison contributes a second article on 
Greek Myths in Greek Art, with Helen of Troy as his 
subject. Cosmo Marckhouse writes of the Pre-Raph- 
aelites of English Modern Art, Austin Dobson of Ho- 
garth’s House and Tomb, Julia Cartwright of The 
Nativity in Art, Sidney Colvin of the Lille Bust at the 
Musée Wicar attributed to Raphael, and W. E. H. 
givesthe first part of a biographical and critical sketch 
of Velasquez. There is also an interesting article 
entitled ‘‘Art on Wheéls,” which does not mean a per- 
ambulating picture-gallery, but the elaborate and fan- 
ciful decorations bestowed on vehicles when the art of 
carriage-making was in its infancy. 


The January Art Amateur has for special features a 
double-page supplement, with reproduction of the 
most notable of the works at the recent Salmagundi 
Exhibition, and a portrait of Francis Seymour Haden, 
with a descriptive article on his most famous work. 
The life and works of Walter Shirlaw are also set 
forth in an illustrated article with a portrait, and all 
who are interested in the progress of American Art ‘will 
enjoy the furthering of an acquaintance with this most 
promising of young American artists. The depart- 
ments of the magazine are filled with the usual valu- 
able and interesting information, and the shorter ar- 
ticles are all of them entertaining and instructive. 





The Works of Goethe. People’s Edition. Edited and re- 
vised by Dr. F. H. Hedge and Prof. L. Noa. (Boston: 8. E. 
Cassino.) This five-volume edition of the works of Goethe 
is well named, since it is substantial and attractive in form, 
well arranged in matter, and lowin price. Dr. Hedge was 
well qualified for the task of e¢iting such a publication and 
has done his work judiciously. It bas been the good for- 
tune of the great German to draw to himself the earnest 
thought of most of the best modern minds, and more than 
one master of the literary art bas tested his strength and 
skill by rendering into English some portion of Goethe's mul- 
tifarious literary creation. It would have been a happy thing 
if Carlyle’s deep, penetrative insight could have completed 
the work of translation so admirably begua with ‘' Wilhelm 
Meister”; as it is, more than one skillful hand has given 
Goethe in parts to the English reading public. These vol- 
umes are @ composite work of translation and represent the 
labor of many minds. That al! parts of the difficult work are 
pot equally well done goes without saying, butthereis so much 
of general excellence in the various renderings collected here 
that the genius of the poet is well and adequately given to 
the reader. No one who wishes to see modern life in its 
greatest literary mind can leave Goethe unread. He is one 
of those vast i: ellects into whose range are grouped the 
greatest concep!. us of the time and in the atmosphere of 
whoee life one :. .ds the age most clearly. He was a mar- 
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velously gifted interpreter of modern life to modern men, 
reflecting as on some sensitive surface the most delicate and” 
shadowy conceptions of the age. To know him is to know 
a great epoch in its greatest man, and to have mastered his 
thought is to huve given one’s eelf a liberal education. A 
whole literature, and a very great one, is contained in these 
five volumes. 


The House of a Merchant Prince. By W. H. Bishop. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This story, which has 
been running for sometime through the ‘*‘ Atlantic Monthly,” 
has attracted a good deal of attention, and has many admi- 
rable qualities. It is entirely off the line of avalytical investi- 
gation into which so many of our American novelists are in 
the habit of working. Itis a society novel; but it preserves 
the old features of plot, incident, and dramatic denouement 
which used to be regarded, and which a great many conserv- 
ative peovle still regard, as essential to the success of a good 
story. Mr. Bishop's style lacks the high literary finish and 
artistic skill of some of his contemporaries in the fieid of 
romance-writing ; but it is fresh, strong, and at times piqn- 
ant. He has made a study of some phases of society in New 
York which beare abundant evidence of faithfulness and 
general fidelity to fact. He deals principally with the class 
indicated by the title of his book, and delineates with a good 
deal of force the virtues and vices of the aristocracy of 
wealth. The story is so strongly localized thst it has an un- 
usual touch of reality. The characters, although not always 
carefully drawn, are strongly outlined, and are of the real 
flesh and blood order. As opposed to the finished, but some- 
what artificial novel of culture, this story may be called a 
novel of life, and this is au excellence which will win for it 
many interested readers. There is abundant evidence of de— 
velopment in Mr. Bishop's style and thought, and he gives 
promise of doing some excellent work in the department of 
novel writing. 

Mr. Isaacs. By J. Marion Crawford. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.) Thisis an extraordinary novel. It is a suc- 
cessful effort of the most daring kind. The feeling against 
polygamy is perhaps at its height just now, and Oriental 
characier has of late years been synonymous in Western 
minds with all manner of base and cowardly traits. The 
novelist, therefure, who ventures to take a Persian, who ie 
also a Mussulman with a household of three wives, as the 
hero of a love story is certainly an adventurous spirit. Nev- 
ertheless, Mr. Crawford has achieved a complete success. In 
Mr. Isaacs he has presented an Oriental character lofty in 
aim, pure in morality, as he understood it, beautiful in spirit 
and conduct. The story is laid in India, and the plot devel- 
ops mostly among the Himalaya mountaius, at Simla, the 
mountain retreat of official and fashionable India during 
the heat of summer, and in the sublime Pass where the 
most dramatic scene of the whole story takes place. The 
novel is full of incident; there is a tiger hunt described in the 
most vivid and picturesque manner ; there are glimpses of 
political intrigue; and, running through the stery like a 
thread of gold, the lofty estheticism and semi-miraculous 
character of the Buddhist devotees of the higher class. The 
novel is in every way so unusual, and portrays 4 character so 
different from Western conceptions, at once so commanding 
and so winning, that it cannot fail to secure the thoughtful 
reading of thoughful people. 

The Clarendon Dictionary. By Wm. Hand Browne. 
Pronunciation by 8.8. Haldeman. (New York: Universi- 
ty Publishing Company.) This is one of the most admirable 
compendiums of English speech which has come under our 
notice. It is very convenient in form; it is well bound, and 
printed in clear tye in double columns. As o book of handy 
reference it bas everything in ites externale that could be 
asked for, and as the work of two scholars it rises at once 
out of the range of ordinary books of this class. It is what 
it claims to be, a concise hand-book of the English language 
in spelling, pronunciation, and definition, and is specially 
adapted for school, home, and business use. Into a small 
space it condenses the results of wide scholarship, contain- 
ing many scientific and other words of recent use aud to be 
found only in late editions of the standard dictionaries. The 
vocabulary is printed in distinct Clarendon type, and the eye 
readily follows the lire of words down the columns. 


° LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Jenkins’s ‘‘ Paladin of Finance” is so popular in 
Russia that six different translations have appeared there. 

—A eheap edition of Canon Farrar’s ‘‘ Early Days of 
Christianity ” has been brought out by Funk & Wagnalls. 

—The most notable édition de luxe published in London 
this season, it is said, was the ‘‘ Life and Works of Thomas 
Bewick,” by Mr. David C. Thompson. 

—‘‘ The Jewel in the Lotus,” the new novel just begun in 
‘* Lippincott’s Magazine,” ky the writer of ‘Signor Monal- 
dini’s Niece,” promises to be a characteristic work. 

—It is related of the late Henry James that his sor and 
namesake, now a famous novelist, once said to him: ‘‘ Father, 
I am thinking of making painting my profession.” To which 
he replied: ‘‘ Henry, you make a very clever sketch, but you 
will never get beyond that.” 

—Julia Ward Howe fills a page of ‘‘The Critic,” of De- 
cember 30, with reminiscences of her old friend Dr. Francis 
Lieber. A sonnet by Alice Wellington Rollins in the same 
number—the last of the current volume—is devoted to ‘‘A 
Butterfly in Kensington Stitch.” 

—Mre. W. F. Crafts, whose Primary Outline Lessons in con- 
nection with the International Series are so well known to 
the readers of The Christian Uaion, has published the 
‘Primary Teacher’s Hand Book ” on the International Les- 
sons for 1883, with songs, blackboard pictures, and hints to 
teachers. Mrs Crafts’ method of dealing with the Lessons is 
too well known to need any description here. It is sufficient 
to say that her book is admirably arranged, and that it 
presents her thought in the clearest and most convenient 
form. 





—Dr. Hoimes writes concerning the new Hawthorne 
romance, ‘* Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret ’’—‘‘ I feel as one might 
have felt who had been admitted to Rembrandt's studio. I 
have been closeted with a magician and admitted within his 
mysterious circle.” Mr. Whittier says: ‘‘ The work is Haw- 
thorne’s. There can be no qnestion about it. It is one of 
his weird, unmistakable creations—a creation not fully round- 
ed, chaotic, peopled with strange shapes, like our planet in 
its first discovery. It is powerful, of course, and will be read 
with interest by his admirers on both sides of the water.” 

—No man, says an Eoglish writer, ever enjoyed life more 
keenly than Anthony Trollope, He was fall of common 
sense, yet ludicrously obstinate and perverse; roaring and 
spluttering, and wholly incapable of argument. Once he 
and a party of friends were in couclave at Henley. Some 
subject of importance was being considered, and some one 
made a suggestion. Trollope, engaged in conversation at the 
other end of the room, at once raised his head and his voice. 
‘* I differ from you entirely,’ he roared, like a bull ata red 
rag. ‘I differ from yon entirely! What ras it you said?” 

—Dr. Bartol says of the lute Heury James: ‘‘ How well 
the author of this passivg notice remembers, avd will ever 
bear in mind, the Jast call of this man at his bouse on the 
seashore! To the hope I ventured to breathe, as] helped him 
into his carriage, for the r-covery of his health, he answered: 
‘1 am going to die,’—with a simple, natural, cheerful, «child- 
like tone ; and I felt, he, that can speak so, will not die, but 
live for ever. To one who sarcastically criticized a paper of 
his at the Radical Club, defeacing the supernatural in the 
Gospel story, he, with asharpness of marvelous humility, 
replied: ‘ Yes, I must confess I am an abject Christian’ He 
knew not what better indeed he could be.” 

—‘* The Indian Mirror " tella of some amusing curiosities 
of journalism which the native press of that country far- 
nishes. Some time ago a native paper of Ahmedabad pub- 
lished one of its issues on yellow paper. Its readers were at 
a loss to account for the transformation when a week after- 
ward it came out ondark green paper, with an editorial note 
explaining the reason, which was that their stock of ordi- 
nary white paper had been exhausted. Consequentiy the 
publisher was obliged to use some colored paper which was 
intended for wrappers. Another native journal in Guzerat 
disappeared from the scene for two consecutive weeks. On 
the third week it appeared with an apolegetic note, stating 
that readers were not served in consequence of the editor's 
sister being ill. A third was in a similar way temporarily 
eclipsed. In this ease the editor had to proceed to Bombay 
as & Witness in asmall cause court case. Lately the ‘‘ Sumshar 
Babadur,” of Ahmedabad, has hit upon the original idea 
of printing its first side, heading and all, on the fourth page. 
It has carried out the singular programme consisteatly. ‘To 
read the paper, you have to begin from the end and finish 
from the beginning. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject tc The Christin: 
Onion, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei. i= 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answe 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 








Iam a woman thirty-seven years old, have spent my life in teach- 
ing in the western part of New York, until about six months ago, 
when I came to Boston and took the position of clerk and short-hand 
reporter on a mechanical paper in this city. The editor proved to be 
a man of very violenttemper and most disagreeable manners. He 


bad In his employ agentleman as preseman who was cultured ard 


agreeable, and for whom the editor manifested a good deal of per- 
sonal liking. The preesmen and myself became good friends. A 
short time ago this gentleman left the office to become the editor of 
acountry paper. No sooner had he gone than my employer began to 
say all manner of things against him, asd one day brought me a 
letter in short hand to write out in long-hand calling him one of the 
slouchiest cussee—we, the clerk, had to write out worse language 
than thie eometimes—said eaying that all he did was to draw his 
salary and bother one of his lady clerks when he was out of the 
room. I thought I would refase to write it ont, and leave his employ- 
ment, bat the difficulty of getting another poeition, and the aseur- 
ances of one of the other clerks that no one would mind what he 
said, decided me to write it out. A few days later I received a posta) 
card from my friend asking who was his successor in the office, and 
asking me to send him a paper. I replied that his successor was an 
Irishman who I thought did not uaderstand his businees very well, 
at least that he had had a good deal of trouble with the machinery. 
I alzo alluded to the temper of the editor, sayi..¢ we had had several 
electrical discharges, since he went away etc., all in a light, laughing 
way. This was written on a postal card, was sent to the office with 
the other mail, but by some mysicrious means found its way back 
to the editor's desk ; he read it, notwithstanding that h8 must have 
known at the very beginning that it was written from the office, as 
it bore the name of the newspaper office 4- heading, and discharged 
me on the spot for betraying the secrete of the office. I found an- 
other position immediately. To-day I have every reason to believe 
that he wrote te my present employer warning him sgainst me, as 
his office boy came over and handed a letter to my employer, and a 
few minutes after he called me one side and began to talk to me 
about betraying the secrets of the office. Now what I want to 
know is, did I petray the secrets of the office? I was writing to a 
friend who knew the office better than I did, as he had been there 
longer and knew the editor better. As far as intention goes I know 
that I did not do wrong unless it is wrong to feel contempt for a 
person whom I consider mean. The matter has caused a good deal 
of commotion in the office; one of their best agents, a friend of 
mine, resigned in ct q , and the other agents are dis- 
gusted. Bat the treasurer approves his conduct. 

Please answer either by private letter or in the colamns of your 
paper, and please set forth clearly the duty of employed to employer. 
I have endeavored to put this before you fairly. INQUIRER. 

You made a mistake, though a not unnatural one, nor one 
for which you should seriously blame yourself or be blamed 
by others. Without saying more of the past, we can suggest 
some rules for your guidance in the future. 

1. Never write on a postal card what you are not willing 
all the world should read. 

2. Never speak evil, though it be truth, of another, unless 








it be for the purpose of accomplishing some specific and 
definite good. 

8. All knowledge acquired by an employee in his employ- 
er’s service respecting his employer's affairs belonge to his 
employer, and is not to be used by the employee except in 
the employer's interest. 

As to the duties ofemployera to employed nothing need be 
said here. To follow adischarged employee with tell-tale 
complaints unasked for is neither dignified. manly, nor 
Christian. 





Asermon by my pastor to-day on the new Sonday law, from Mark 
ii., 27, has raised avew in my mind a question which seriously pazz ed 


me when I taught that lesson in January last t> a Bible class of 
young men, and [ woald like your opinion 

As far aa I can find, no one of the old Jewish God-given lawa was 
so strict, nor the penalties for breaking so severe, as those about 


the observance of the Sabbath. Yet Chri<t avain and again tanght 
both by word and example that it was right to break the one and set 
at defiance the other. Again,in the instance qnoted, in that very 
chapter of David, be by imj lication at least commend an act that 
was a direct violation of at least two laws. Now wat is law in one 
case ought to be jaw in all, audif one law can be broken and put 
aside under stress of circumstancee, why not any or all? In fact 
not only the world but the church, it seems to me, have so decided in 
the taking of haman life. Now why not go further, and say that there 
are possibie circumstances under which it is right to steal, lie, etc.? 
Is not the plain teaching of thie and other texta, that, after all, 
laws are and must be imperfect, and that in all the infinite changes 
and chances of human life there do occasionally come circumstances 
in which what would be absolute ein in most cases ceases to be such? 
O; coarse the risk of deciding for such a thing rests with the par- 
ties concerned. In my connection for years with a class of young 
mer, I have learned muchof the e‘range workings out of human 
lives, and have now in mind a case in which (unicse tuch a thing as 
{ have spoken of is possible) laws of God and man alike have been 
infringed, and yet | am, after knowing al! the circumstances, very 
loth te say that there has been sin in either heart or life. 

Ca8TLETON CoRNERS, N. Y. L 8. B. 

There ts but one absolute and universal law: ‘‘ Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and soul, and strength ; and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” All other so-called laws are only 
applications of this law; or rules, or methods, to guide in 
working out this law in actual life. Under the Old Testa- 
ment men were put under these rnies and regulations as 
children in the nursery or the school. In the New Testament 
dispensation men are brought into tbe state of manhood in 
which they are permitted and expected.to»comprehend this 
great divine law for themselves, and to work out its applica- 
tion for themselves, using the Old Testament rules and reg- 
ulations simply as guides and he! ps 


Will you please to answer me the following q ie+tions, by letter or 
in the columns of your paper? The answers will be of vital impor- 
tance. Ist. What isacalitothe ministry? ¢d. Is it one’s adapta- 
bility to the work? 3d. Does it consi-t in the desire to do that 


work? 4th. Ie it the feeling of duty? 5:h. Is it ore or all of these 
combined that constitutes a man’s caN tothe ministry? Please do 
not answer these questions in a roundabont way, but in as direct 
and simple language as possible. 1 beg your pardon for this sugges 
tion. I have heard so many answers to this question which were 
given in such a roundabout way that it only served to confuse in 
stead of enlightening the subject, and this called forth the suggege 
tion above. J. E. F, 

W. Perersoro, N. H. 

The call to the ministry consists of all these combined, 
together with other providential indications. God calls every 
man to his vocation, though some more clearly and dis- 
tunctly than others. A strong desire to do the work of the 
Gospel ministry ; a feeling of duty impelling to it; a proved 
adaptability to the work by success in personal religious 
conversation, Sunday-school teaching, and the like; and a 
providential opportunity to make the necessary prepara- 
Uous, sometimes, thongh not always, enforced by an inex- 
plicable and instiactive impulse, are the chief elements which 
enter into what is termed a ‘‘ call to the ministry.” 


—I am pastor of asmall Congregational church here. A god- 
leas heir of an early enpporter of the church here in a conversa- 
tion asserted that Oberlin College had squandered Arthur Tappan’s 
bequest (divided among themselves, etc.), and the M, E. Book Con- 
cern have done likewise with another bequest, the particulars of 
which I inclose, and that al! religious associations would do the same 
if they gotachance. You can apswer these falschoods (as I surely 
think they are) if any one can. Please give an early reply. 

GreFrTon, O. e 

We have delayed answering your query till we could make 
careful inquiry into the case. The stories are beth pure in- 
ventions, made not out of ** whole cloth” but out of very rot- 
ten cloth. You can so pronounce them authoritatively. 


I wish information about the cost and durability of the illaminat- 
Ing paint euch as is being used on the rail carriages in England on 
tbe tunnel roads. Can you put me in communication with some 
manufacturer or agent? C. B. D. 

WELLESLEY, Maas. 

Balmain’s Luminous Paint is fairly durable; contains no 
phosphorus; takes up light and emits it again, and is used 
in paintiug life- and mooring-buoys, signs, hand-rails abeut 
docks, ete, ete. Itcan be used to advantage only where the 
surface is exposed to some light by day and is in total dark- 
ness at night. F. W. Devoe & Co., of this city, are agents. 


What anewer to infide! criticisin of the Mosaic chronology as too 
limice ? And to the flerce spirit that actuated the Israelites when 
they put to death entire peoples, with the exception of the marriage- 
able women? Very truly 8. 

The best book to examine on the first question, probably, 
is Dr. Tayler Lewis's contribution to Lange’s Commentary 
on Genesis. We know of nothing better on the second ques- 
tion than Mozely’s ** Ruling Ideas in Early History.” 


Will The Christian Union please tell me where and for what 
price I can get the cheapest edition of Ruskin’s ** Modern Painters.” 
A. G. B. 
T. Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y., publish a five vol- 
ume edition of ‘‘ Modern Painters” for 5. This we believe 
is the cheapest edition to be had. 
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THE ALCOTTS AT HOME. 

Every body is interested in Miss Albott; big 
or little, we have all read her charming stories, 
The Philadelphia ‘‘Press’’ gives a pleasant 
picture of the house in which ‘ Little Wo- 
men was written: ‘ The study of Miss Louisa, 
Alcott is over the new library, extended out 
from the back parlor, and in this apartment 
as in all the others throughout the house, 
there is the like refined taste displayed in its 
furniture and adornments, the same harmon- 
ious blending together of the useful and or- 
namental that is so charming a characteristic 
of the lower rooms. As a literary home it may 
claim an additional interest from having been 
at diferent times the abode of Thoreau and 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 

‘‘Upon the death of Miss Sophia Thoreau 
the house was purchased by Mies Louisa Al- 
cott, and presented by her as a gift to her 
sister, Mrs. Pratt. Another instance of the 
generous and kindly promptinogs of the warm- 
hearted authoress is afforded by the motherly 
care and affection she has always lavished 
upon her little niece and namesake, Louisa 
Alcott Nericker, and also by her assuming all 
expense of the education of the Pratt boys, 
for which purpose her story of ‘ Little Men’ 
was written. 


‘* Before occupying their old orchard home 
the family resided in asmall frame house a 
little way out of the town, and while living 
here it was that Mr. Alcott essayed the ex- 
periment of combining the toils of literature 
with the labors of agriculture. The secret of 
his failure to achieve any very great success 
in this latter pursuit may, perhaps, be found 
in the advice once given him by an old 
farmer, who remarked to him with a tone of 
sly humor, illustrating a truth which would, 
no doubt, be applicable in more instances 
than the present one, ‘‘Mr. Alcott, if you 
would give less attention to books and more 
to beans you would have better success.’’ 
That he did not profit by the old fellow’s ad- 
vice would seem to be evident by the fact 
that he soon after abandoned his agricultural 
labors.” 





CARLYLE ON THE IRISH. 


A good story has recently been told by Mr. 
Fitzgerald illustrative of Carlyle’s habit of 
sweeping over a subject like a tornado. He 
was scarcely ever induced to dine out, save 
at one or two houses, and then on a very rare 
occasion. I am speaking of a time about six 
or seven years ago. The few that were in- 
vited had a rare treat; for the occasion came 
but once or twice in a year—notably on a 
Christmas Day, when he went to his old 
friends. It was a privilege to be asked to 
meet him. On this high solemnity a servant 
was dispatched to purchase and select with 
eare a yard-long “‘ church-warden,”’ with a 
screw of the seer’s favorite tobacco, our host 
finding a pleasure and sacrifice in thus con- 
senting to what was perhaps odious to him. 
On this high solemnity we would discusy 
Browning or Reade, or it might be the present 
Lord Lytton. And after dinner the sage drew 
in his chair, and, the ‘* church-warden” being 
lit, a picturesque figure ehough he looked, as 
he puffed and discoursed his quaint wisdom. 
Once, an Irish gentleman being present, the 
state of his country was discussed ; whereon 
the sage thus cclivered himself, I recollect 
well, in his not unmuzical tones: 

** Ye see, the Airsh may have their griev- 
ance, and they have been hairshly treated; 
but I tell you, eairs, before I'd listen to one 
waird from ‘em, I'd just, wi’ sword and gun, 
shoot and cut and hew ’em a’ until I'd taught 
them to respect human life and give up their 
murdering. Then I'd listen to ’em.” 

Then the Irish gentleman proceeded to 
argue that they would not accept the exist- 
ing domination or be reconciled to it. 

‘Then what would ye propose, sir? There 
is no remedy,” said the sage. 

“Yes,” said the gentleman; ‘‘they think 
you ought to go away—go home.” 

With flashing eyes and flerce burst, ‘‘ We'll 
cut a’ your throats first!” cried the sage. 

Those present—Mr. Browning was—will 
recall the roar which the vehement sally 
evoked. It was like Johnson assailing Bos- 
well on Scotland before company. 

He then went on to dwell, ina very inter- 
esting way, on that country; and the reader 
will not be suprised to find him deploring 
the abolition of the Irish Church. He said 
that the presence of an educared clergyman 
in the wilder districts was a wholesome evi- 
dence of civilization. 


IMPROMPTU. 


The following story from the columns of 
the * London Society,” may net be new, but 


it is at all events fresh, and worth retelling: 
There is no instance on record of Theodore 
Hook's ever being at a loses for rhyme or rea- 
son. We here give an example of his ready 
wit and rapid power of rhyme. He had been 
idle for a fortnight, and had written nothing 
for the ‘‘John Bull;” the clerk, however, 
took him his salary, as usual, and, on enter- 
ing his room, said: ‘‘Have you heard the 
news? ‘The King and Queen of the Sandwich 
Isles are dead (they had just died in England 
of the smallpox), and,” added the clerk, 
‘“‘we want something about them.” ‘‘ You 
shall have it,” said Hook; ‘it is done!"' 


** © Waiter, two sandwiches !’ cried Death ; 
And their wild Majesties resigned their breath.” 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Southey once said cruelly that Na- 
poleon had condoned all his offenses by] 
shooting a book publisher. In this hap- 
pier age publishers are still imperfect, 
but authors are not without faults and 
there is much to say on both sides. 
“Temple Bar” has a word for pub- 
lishers : 


There has been a great deal written in the press 
on the subject, and some authors think that any 
difficulties resulting from the connection of author 
and publisher could be got rid of by dissevering 
the bond. Mr. Ruskin, it is eaid, is his own pub- 
lisher, and perhaps he is the gainer thereby, cer- 
tainly the public is not. A complete set of his 
works, we believe, cannot be procured under £40. 
Were the works in the hands of a publisher, this 
price would be impossible and the public would 
have editions at areasonable price. If Mr. Ruskin’s 
example is to quoted as one of the results of 
authors being their own publishers, a sorry time is 
in store for book-buyers without long purses. The 
half-profit system has been spoken of with great 
asperity. In essence, and if fairly carried out, it is 
simply a bargain between material and capital, 
each to have an equal share in profit. We bear of 
the want of success which sometimes atttends this 
arrangement. Of conrse it frequently does, for it 
is only ay plied in cases where success is not cer- 
tain. There is no need for a Macaulay, or Dickens, 
or 'frollope, or Broughton to seek such an arrange- 
ment They who make such an arrangement can 
probably not make a better, especially as any 
loss, about which nothing is ever heard, falls en- 
tirely on the publisher. But a balance against any 
but the very worst booke should be an impossibil- 
ity, Says the ‘*Saturday Reviewer.’”’ Innocents 
abroad ! it is the very worst boeks that often pull 
through, while valuable works, the fruit of years 
of thought, land the publisher frequently in heavy 
lose, Every publisher knows that there is a large 
class of works, the success of which is doubtful, 
which in France would be assisted by Government 
but here can only be iseued under the half-profit 
system, unless the author is his own publisher. Let 
authors lay their heads together in some corporation, 
say, “The Golden Egg Association, limited,” and 
let the company incur the expeneea, and epend time, 
labor, and health on the venture. We should like 
to see it tried; we have no doubt of the result, but 
we should not make haste to our broker to secure 
sbares, An amusing story is told by an author 
now alive, of a popular publisher of forty years’ 
standing, now dead. Two or three writers were 
discuseing with their publisher the relations of 
authors and publishera, and the publisher was giv- 
ing some of his experiences, in which he worked 
himeeif into some warmth, and concluded, to the 
amusement of his audience, themselves authors, 
by saying: “In fact, authors are most of them 
rascale.” Of course, he was only relieving himeelf 
from the effect of bringing together the cases in 
which he had been grossly swindled. { 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Roome of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by prompily’ advising us of any 
motssion in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 

J. B. Bouron, N. Y. 

Damas’ Art Aunual, 

George N, Harns & Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Memorial Manual! of the Congregational Church 
at Mansfield. 

Harrer & Brorugrs, New York, 
Franklin Square Library. 

“Kit; a Memory.” By James Payn. 

J. B. Lirprnootr & Co., Phila. 

“Eifida.” Adramsa. By Dyson Rishel), 

N. Tisears & Sons, BW. Y. 


Autographs Album Selections. Edited by A. C. 
Morrow. ; 
MaGaZiNneEs. 


The Monograph. “ Jeanne D’arc.” ‘ Wartburg 
Castle.” ‘The Kolossos of Rhodes.” The Wheel- 
man. St. Nicholas. The Overland Monthly. Long- 





mau’s Magazine. Universalist’s Quarterly, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
STATEMENT 


BEFORE 


The Congregational Association 
OF 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 


IN WHICH HE RESIGNS HIS MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION, AND GIVES A FULL 
STATEMENT OF HIS DOCTRINAL BE- 
LIEFS AND UNBELIEFS. 


(This Report Is Complete, and Is Authorized and Corrected 
by Mr. Beecher.] 


** Mr. Beecher'’s mind seems inexhaustible. I think 
him the most myriad-minded man since Shake- 
epeare.”” SPURGEON. 


NEW YORK: 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pvs.isneErs, 
10 and 12 Dey Street. 


We desire to call the attention of our subscribers 
to the above notice, and to say that the pamphiet ie 
in every way desirable. Mesers. Furk & Wagnalls 
have given good paper, good type, and good press- 
work in this little book. Send us ten cents, and 
your order will be promptly filled. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


The Young Ladies Journal. 


SPECIAL AND IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


TO LADIES AND FAMILIES OF — UNITED 
STATES OF AMERIOA 


A GRAND PRESENTA TION PLATE, 


In colors, ef the latest Parisian Evening, Dinner, 
and Ball Dresses, for Ladies, Gentlemen and Chil- 
dren, is issued without extra charge to all purchasers 
of the January partof THz Youre Laptes’ Jour- 
NAL, now ready. 

The January Part also contains two elegant Floral 
Designs in colors, for Poonah Painting. Embroidery 
or Pictures. An Extra Supplement of Directions for 
Poonah Painting, inc uding forms and separate col- 
ored illustration. Tho commencement of a new 
story, by the author of ‘‘So Dearly Won,” and 
**The Youngest Mise Dorn.” All the latest Parie 
Fashions for the new year, and this being the first 
Part of a New Volume, will be the best time for new 
subscribers to begin taking THE YOUNG LADIES 
JOURNAL. Observe! The Price of the Part, in- 
cluding all the Supplements, 30 cents. 


The International News Company, 
29 & 31 Beekman St., New York. 
Subsbriptions received for all Foreign Periodicals. 


40 Gents, Paper! 75 Cents, Cloth! 


AUTHORIZED EDITION. 








CANON FARRAR'S NEW WORK, 
THE EARLY DAYS 


CHRISTIANITY. 


NO ABRIDGEMENT WHATEVER, 


Mailed on receipt of price. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 & 12 DEY ST., NEW YORK, 


‘Get Gospel Hymns 


—FOR YOUR— 


PRAYER MEETINGS! 


PUBLISHED IN FOUR NUMBERS: 


Gospel Hymns Nos.1, 2, 3 & 4.) # 


Price for each Number, Music Een, ‘$30 per 100 
_“ __Werd “#5 per 100 


Gospel Hymns Combined. 


tng Hos 1, 2, and 3, without duplicates. 
Edition, in Boards, 8GO per 100 
Words on 15 per 100 





Gospel Hymns ns Complete. 


Contains Gospel H ymus Combined, and No. 4. 
Music Kdition, in Boards, $90 per 100. 
Finer Bindings, at $1.25 and $1.75 each. 
Word Edition in Boards, $25 per 100. 
Add 10 cents on Music, 2 cents on Word Kdition if 
ordered by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
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New Music Books. 
MINSTREL SONGS OEP AND NEW 


is a collection of 
hose songs which are the people’s fayori Words 
often arrant nonsense, but the melodies some of the 
sweetest and best in the world. The Success of the 
ason, and is selling rapidly. A fine, large volume, 
pages full sheet music size. 
Songs, inc luding ** Old Folks at Ly and 
all of Foster’s best, ** Old Uncle Ned,” ** a Lee,” 
** Kentucky Home; 7” also ‘*‘ Lilly Dale,” eT win + 
ling Stars,” and, in fact, a large part of the popular 
seventies of the last thirty years. $2 boards; $2.50 
cloth 
Very Easy INstrRvUCTION Books, with very enter- 
taining airs for proctice are, Winner's 


IDEAL METHODS. 


For Violin, For Guitar 
For Piano, For Cabinet/Organ, 
For Cornet, For Accordion, 
For Flageolet, Yor Clarinet. 
For Fite, For Banjo 
For Fiute. 
Price of each, 75 cents. 
Simple instructions, and nearly 100 tunes in each. 
Gounop’s REDEMPTION, $1. 
Only edition with ‘Gounod’s orchestration. 
BaLFE’s BOHEMIAN GIRL, $1. 
Only copy with Libretto ‘and Business. 
MUSICAL FAVORITE, (Just out.) New Book of 
bound Music. Fine selection of Piano Pieces. 
$2 Plain. $2.50 Cloth. $8. gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway, N.Y. 
Himan 


bat Chale me ANTHEM BY W. Stree 
TR E ASURES! 


Richest collection of Sacred Music extant. 
Contains the finest picces of the best writ- 
ers, 320 pp., tinted paper. $12 perdoz. 


t- 24 page DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE 
S, W. STRAUB, Pub., Chicago, Tul. 
Sab. Schools, examine our music Books, Pages free. 


VICK’S Morte ies ViBic, Rochester, N. ¥. 
SHORTHAND Godbatbit: Wiltametruren,8-Y 


Obromo jAdvertising Cards, two alike, 
100 PPE SIMMONS oe Geen BOONE City, DOL 


THE GREATEST LIV- 
ing oe rs, such as Prof. 























er, Rt. Hon. W. 
one, 
re Haxtey, R. 
ree- 


nda all, Dr.W. A 


yerer bake at 


yintoc= 
Hiphaint, an inge- 


roe? Har, 
iardys Story, 


Matthew Tennyson, 
Browning, EL many others, are represen nD 
the pages o 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1888. THE LIviInG AGE enters npon its 
1dGthe Volume, admittedly unrivalled and continu- 
ously successful, A Weekly Magazine, it gives 
more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


of reading-matter 
vensive 6 forte con- 
. with freshness, 
a satisfactory 
peoed ion, the 
Sketches 











double-column octavo p 

early. It presents in an inexpe 
sidering its great amount of mat 
owing to its weekly issue, and with 
completeness attempted by no other 
best Essays, Reviews, Oriticisms, 
of Travel snd Discovery, Poste? Helentific, Bio- 
a, Historical, and Political Information 
yn the entire body of Foreign Perioaical Litera- 
ire. 


It is japan map ios aluabie to every American _read- 
er, as the sfactorily fresh and OOMPLETE 
compilation vot an iodigprutable current literature— 
embraces the production of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics and 
ae. 





* Lir?Tg2Lu's LIvInG AGE has now for many yeara 
held the — place of all our —_ pabiiesticas. 
ere ing peeweety 5 n science, art, litera- 
ture, biogra hy, Pp phy or religion, that can- 
not be found in it. phere hurchman, New York. 
** It stands easily atthe head of its clasa, and de- 
serves ite prosperity.” —[The Congr: gationalist, 


1. 
** The ablest essays and reviews of the da. og ave 
be found here.”—[{The Presbyterian, Paiane = 


ea bles its readers to keep fully abreast of 
best thout and literature of civilization.”—[Pitta- 
stian Advocate. 


bu Ohri 
oe is no other way of procuring the s me 
amount of wer, ab oe for anything like the 


same | 

ND other periodical can compare with it in in- 

tereat and value.’’—{Boston Tra 

‘No reader who makes himself femiliar with its 
contents can Jack the means of a sound literary cult- 
ure.”—[New York Tribune. 

**No other ay ye can supply ite piace. It 
contains not only the best solid literature, but also 
the best serial yas of the day.”—[{Episcopal Reg- 

r, Philadelphia. 

ttn it we find the best productions of the best 

ye eo epee all subjects ready to our hand.”—[Phii. 


Inquirer 
ataed = indispensable in every household where any 
is made to k tok 3. } ye with the the eurrent thought 
Sf the the y~+* "—{H 
** As muchin oy forefront ot of ‘eolectic He publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” [Cincinnati Ga- 


ze 
**As much a necessity as ever.”—[The Advance, 


cago. 

**It affords the best, the cheapest, and_ most con- 

venient means of keeping abreast with the p' 

of tho “i in all its phases.”—{ North res 

elp 

e teciectic of the world.”—{Morning Star, 

wi th magazines to subscribe to.”—{Mon 
** The best o: nes to su 5 - 

treal Gazette. 


Publisned WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, freear 
or for $10.50 THe LIVING AGk and any _one of, 
can $4 Monthiies (or **Harper's Weekly” 
** Bazar’) will be sent for a Berta ore or, for 
boxy) Tue Livine AcE and the oo cholas, 
Lippincott’s Monthly.” 


sow a the time to subscribe, beginning with the 





New Y¥ 
‘Address, LITTELL & Co., Boston, 
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Publisher's Pepartment, 








New YorE, JAN. 4, 1883. 


TEN POINTS. 
TO BE OBSERVED BY OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 








1. The Subscription Price of THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION ig $3.00 a year, payable in advance. NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS Can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year, but it is desirable to have them 
begin with the first paper of the month. 


2. The Christian Union is seut to eubscribers 


uatil an explicit order is sessived A? Pub- 
lishers for its dis:ontinuan 1] payment 
of arrearages is made, as req yt law. 


3. Payment for The Cariasion Union, when 
sent by mail mail, should be made in Money 
or Drafts. WHEN NEITHER -” 
= on aes too send -¥, money in x 
— ~ postmasters requ 
register letters whenever requested ¢ to ae 80. 


4. Silver fpegid never be sent through the 
almost sure to wear a hole ir3 
te I a be lost, or else it is stolen. — 
sons who send silver to us in a ictter must do it 
on their own responsibility. 


5. Renewals. Two weeks are required after re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper can be changed. 


6. Discontinuances.—Remember that the Pub- 

lishers must be notified by letter when a sub- 

dl wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages 
must be paid. 


. Al s give the name of the Post Office to 
. which ¥ —- issent. Your name cannot be 


found on our books unless this is done. 

The } Pete against your name on the 

gin of shows to what ‘ime your sub 
Soxipticn 1 ispala. 


9. The Courts hove decided that all subscribers 
ton held responsible until arrear- 
pd er and their papers are ordered to be 


waa x MOULISTIAN UNIO hj 








THE THANKSGIVING LETTER 
AGAIN. 


Three weeks ago the publishers re- 
ceived a letter from Tennessee which 
was published in this column as a 
Thanksgiving letter. Evidently some of 
the readers of The Christian Union were 
interested in it, and we therefore are sure 
they will be interested in the following 
letter from the same writer in. Ten- 
nessee. The publisher is afraid that he 
is encroaching on the province of Aunt 
Patience and the editors in using Miss 
Austin’s letter in his column; but he 
does not see why the readers of his 
Department should not become inter- 
ested in a good work of this sort as 
well as Aunt Patience’s nephews and 


nieces : 
KNOXVILLE, Dec. 10, ’82, 

DeaR FrRiEND—Most ,heartiy I thank [you for 
your kindly interest and your subscribers for their 
generous response to my request. I asked for two 
copies, for I was a little modest in my statements, 
but since six have been sent, I can only say that I 
can use them all to great advantage. I had written 
to Mr. Crocker in answer to a posta! received from 
him to send his papers to William Alexander, Tuck- 
aluchee, Blount County, Tenn., the others I have 
given to Sunday-school teachers who attend my 
Bible class. I wish that Mr. Abbott could see the 
attention of these men and women to his lessons 


* from week to week, They have done us all great 


good, and thisafternoon a man to whom I gayea 
paper last week said, ‘“* That lesson helped me a 
heap.” They enjoy them all the more as they read 
them at home after we have had them im the Bible 
class. I can never tell you what The Christian 
Unien has been to me; shut out almost altogether 
from the great tide which is carrying you all to 
higher thoughts and life. I have found in it almost 
all that I want in my Sunday-school teaching. As 
my class is composed of grown people to a large 
extent, who do not read very much, I give them 
any thing that will enlarge their ideas, interest them 
in current events, or raise them intellectually ard 
spiritually. Your paper has fer thirteen years been 
a light in a dark place, and helped us all in many 
ways. Iam just starting a girls’ club, whieh has 
been in my head for a long time; and, thanks to 
Miss Dodge, has at last taken form in a practical 
way. 1 have often wanted to tell you of my 
school. The money for it was raised mostly at the 
North and given to the local school board. It is for 
colored children, and is a fine brick building, with 
over 500 pupils and 7 teachers. We have in con- 
nection with it a kitchen garden and sewing 
school of 364 girls; and I have just put up a 
building for a kitchen and carpenter’s shop on the 
school lot. I have a Bible clases of 100- adults, 
many of whom never miss a Sunday from year’s 
end to year’s end. For the industrial part of 
the school I only receive $100 from the school 
board ; for all the rest of the expense I depend on 
voluntary contributions. Just now I want money 
so very much to start my cooking class and shop. 
Will you look over the inclosed circular, and if you 
think best will you lay the matter before your 
readers? if not, I will patiently wait till the way 
opens, One learns to wait as well as to labor; but 
the waiting time is the hardest. Excuse me for 


taking up your time; I wrote all this without in- 
tending it at all when I began. L. E. AUSTIN. 








COMPLIMENTARY NOTICE. 

We desire to call attention to the advertise- 
ment in another column of D. M. Ferry & 
Co., Detroit, Mich., the great seedsmen, whose 
mammoth establishment is one of the sights 
of the chief city of Michigan. They do the 
largest business in their trade in the United 
States, reaching even across the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. The house is entirely relia- 
ble, and if you wish toget exactly what you 
order, you cannot do better than to send to 
them for your seeds, and you may depend 
upon it you will get the best that the market 
can supply. Their seeds have become known 
over the entire civilized world for purity and 
fertility, and have gained for them an envia- 
ble reputation. Their Annual Seed Catalogue 
just issued for 1883, replete with infortmatioa 
and beautifvlly illustrated, will be sent free 
on application. 





There is no article of household conaump- 
tion in which there is so much adulteration as 
tea. The difficulty of getting a tea of fine 
flavor is one which every housekeeper has 
contended with. Among the few establie!- 
ments who cau be trusted to furnish the arti- 
cle which they advertise isthe Great American 
Tea Company, 31 aud 33 Vesey Street, io this 
city, which sells teas in small quantities of all 
grades at the lowest prices, and engages to 
give exactly the article which it promises. 
This house also offers premiums for clubs, se- 
lecting, as proper gifts, handsome tea sete. 
Auy one sending a club for twenty-five dol- 
lars will receive a very attrabtive china tea set 
of forty-four pieces. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

of Boston, is a sprightly, entertaining paper, 
deservedly popular, and is, without excep- 
tion, the best of its kind published in America. 
It is filled to overflowing with the choicest 
vriginal matter, of so diversified a character 
that it never fails to interest, instruct and 
amuse, and is welcomed in the household by 
young and old alike. 


It would greatly oblige the Publisher if our 
correspondents when sending us postage 
stamps in payment for subscriptions, 
pamphlets, etc., would send Two Cent stamps 
instead of thoee of other denominations. 





PLEASE OBSERVE. 

Alli complaints and orders to change the ad- 
dresses of subscriptions ordered through us, for 
the Plymouth Pulpit and other periodicals, 
should be sent to the respective publishers 
after the first copy of the paper ordered is 
reeeived, and not to us. We simply order 
these papers for the convenience of our sub- 
scribers, and do not have anything to do with 
them after the order is sent. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MENTAL AND BODILY EXHAUSTION, ETC. 


Dr. G. KAISER, Indianapolis, Ind., says: 
‘“‘T have prescribed it for dyspepsia, inpo- 
tency and meutal and bodily exhauction ; 
and in all cases it has given general satisfac- 
tion.” 

EAT SUCCESS 
achieved b oh MASSEY & CO’S EMUL- 
rai of oD. TIVER OIL, with PEPSIN and 


QUININE, has induced many imitations. Get the 
original, 1121 Broudway and 578 6th Avenue, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pictoral cures Oolds, Coughs, and 
Consumption ; an unequaled anodyne expectorant. 


Asaremedy for coughs and colds, Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has never been equaled. Its name is a 
household word throughout the world, 


For Coughs, Asthma, and Throat Diesndoas, us® 
Brown's Bronchial Troches, nevis proved their 
efficacy by a test of many years. only in boxes 


“WAN y ANTS.” 











Bric-a-Brac.—Wautcd, a purchaser for an old 
** Dutch clock’’ over one hundred years of age; in 
pretty good repair, Address for particulars, Box 
224, Almont, Mich. 


Wanted.—A double-barreled breech-loading 
shot gun, second-hand. Weight seven to nine 
pounds ; 12 gauge. Must be in good condition and 
cheap. Address Lock Box 313, Decatur, Ill, 


Tinner Wanted. —A first class workman, 
sober and industrious, competent te clerk in hard- 
ware store when needed. Address with references, 
er wages wanted, M, F. Platt, Ludlowville, 





COMPARATIVE WORTH OF BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL (Absolutely Pure)............ 
GRANT'S (Alum Powder) # 6. ....ce0+ SF EE OS EE 


RUMFORD’S (Phosphate), when fresh... arses ae 
HANFORD’S, when fresh...........-+++++ IE SE EF 
REDHEAD'S.............-2-eececceeceeseeeed (EPR ES ceed ls. 
CHARM (Alum Powder) ¥  ....-.-- 000+: [ose ui yo eo ee 
AMAZON (Alum Powder) ¥  ....--..-++++ ET. PSE, Ba 
CLEVELAND'S (Short weight, 4 02.).... = es 

PIONEER (San Francisco).......-..+++++- Pe eee Sate ee 

DE. PERC... ......ecciccee ses ccccerseened PEAR ES ee 

SNOW FLAKE (Groff’s, St. Paul)... = 

LEWIS? . paodaxakions Me saseeseeanaeeom SAE EF 

COMGMRIIGG, ..000cccccccss ccoscsvesessecesed ORR TES RF 

WROD onic ce nsec cc cscsdeessccsnesand Pos kl etre sal 

GILLET’S aE 

HANFORD'S, when not fresh. ae 

c. gr ic cag & CO. (Co - - - = wae 

bULK (Powder sold loose)..... ... 

RUMFORD’S, when not fresh............./ 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS AS TO PURITY AND WHOLE- 
SOMENESS OF THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


“* ] have teteed a package of Roya! Baking Powder, which I'purchased in the’open market, and find it 
composed of pure and wholesome ingredients. It is a cream of tartar powder of a hi gh degree of 
merit, and does not contain either alum or phorphates, or other injurious substances. 

“E.G. LOVE, Ph. D.” 

‘It is a ecientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure. H. A. MOTT, Ph. D.” 

**] have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in the market. I find 
it entireiv free from alum. terra alba, or any other injurious substance. 

“HENRY MORTON, Ph. D., Prssident of Stsvens Institute of Technology.” 

“]T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. The materials of which it is composed are 
pure and wholesome. 8. DANA HAYES, State Assayer, Mass.” 

The Roya! Baking Powder received the highest award over all competitors at the Vienna World’s 
Exposition, 1873 ; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the American Institute, and at State Faire 
throughout the country. 

No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and universal indorsement 
from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of heaith all over the world. 

Nots.—The above DiaeGRa™ illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking Powders, as shown 
by Chemica] Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedier. A one-pound cau of cach powder was 
taken, the total leavening power or volume in each can calculated, the resuit being as indicated in the 
above diagram. This practical test for worth by Prof. Schedler only proves what «very observant con- 
sumer of the Royal Baking Powder knows by experience, that, while it cost« a few cents per pound 
— than the ordinary kinds, it is far more ecouomical, aud, besides, affords the advantage of better 
work, 

A single trial of the Royal Baking Pewder wil! convince any fair minded person ef these facts. 

* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a hiyner degree of strength than 
other powders ranked dDelow them, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any value, All 
alum powders, no matter how bigh their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous. 





“Tue Curistian LEAGUE oF ConnecTICUT.’ 





** Co-operation, not Competition.” 





THESE remarkable papers, the most practical contribution that has ever 
been made to the discussion of the question of Christian Unity, which have 
been widely reprinted in the English religious weeklies, are now complete in the 
NoveMBEeR, DrecemBer, and JANUARY numbers of THe Crenrury MAcGazIne. 
These numbers also contain some of the most striking features the magazine has 
ever (published, including ‘‘The Point of view,” by Henry James, Jr. ; 
**Victor Hugo,” by Alphonse Dandct; ‘‘ The Supreme Court of the United 
States,” by E. V. Smalley; ‘‘A Look into Hawthorne’s Workshop,” ‘Is the 
Jury System a Failure ?” etc.,—480 pages of choice reading-matter, illustrated 
with nearly 200 wood engravings. ‘The three numbers may be ordered of deal- 
ers, or they will be sent by the publishers, postpaid, on recept of $1.00. 

In the February (Midwinter) Century will begin W. D. Howells’s novel, 
‘A Woman’s Reason,” to run through the nine remaining numbers of the 
magazine year, A year's subscription ($4.00) from November, 1882, includes 
all of the above, Mr. Howelis’s novel (complete), the charming novelette, ‘The 
Led Horse Claim” (complete), Mr. Cable’s History of the Louisiana Creoles 
(complete), Dr. Eggleston's historical papers, ete., 


THE CENTURY CO.,, New York. 


ACENTS WANTED, 
General or Local, 


you for the MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
4 YOMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. Or- 


ete, 








ganized in 1850. Assets over $10,500,000 
securely invested ; « large and profitable busi- 
beys ness, aud a surplus of over $2,000,000, ac- 

cording to the report of the Insurance 


Ee F. Department of New York. Apply, with 
it reference. 


H”NRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. Havsey, 1st Vice-Pres. 
H, B. Svokzs, 2d Vice-Pres. 

H. ¥. Wempes., Secretary. 
8. N. Stessrns, Actuary. 


Bow 
GOOD COFFEE i inets: 


Agente’ 5 to day, at home. 
Address outer BR is © Bincinnatl, Ohio. 


Guaranteed at hor home. At 
BIG 223% PAY 
& €O., Cineianuats. ¢ a. 
~ €hose answering an Advertisement wtf 
sonfer « favor upon the Advertiser and 
Pubiicner Sy stating thet they saw the 
ddvertieonent in the Christian Union 











HOUGHTON FARM. 
NORMANS -JERSEYS-SOUTHDOWNS. 


Superior Family Cows a Speciaity. 
Four Grandsons of Eurotas—greatest of butter 
-ows—now for sale. Prices reasonable. 

Address, HENRY E. ALVORD, Manager. 














MOoUNTAINVILLE, OnaNex Co., New York, 
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Winancial and Insurance. 








THE WEEK. 


At the close of the year a great deal of 
money is paid out for dividends on 
stocks and interest on bonds, aggregating 
avery large sum, which goes into the 
hands of millions of people. The prepara- 
tion necessary to the payment of so much 
money by Government, States, and cor- 
porations, involves the calling in of loans, 
and the accumulation, in various ways, 
of funds for that purpose, by the banks 
and financial institutions in this city, 
where most of these payments are made. 
This process of preparation is going on 
now. Ordinarily the money market feels 
the effects of this periodical concentration 
before the ist of January of each 
year; and is inclined, for a week or 
two, to exhibit a good deal of stringency, 
to be relieved by the distribution after 
the beginning of the new year. Thus 
far, however, only a slight activity is 
manifest. Money seems to be ample to 
supply all demand at six per cent. to 
seven percent. This may be accounted 
for by the dull state of the markets for 
securities, partly, and partly from the 
fact that the recent redemption of large 
sums of bonds by the Government has 
met this temporary demand very oppor- 
tunely with a supply from the United 
States Treasury. 

The large amount of the money paid out 
on the first of the year seeks new invest- 
ment; heretofore afair proportion of such 
funds has gone into United Siates bonds, 
but the continual reduction in the 
volume of these bonds, through redemp- 
tion and cancellation, has Jeft only com- 
paratively few to be procured in open 
market, and these few are held so high 
as to make them a very poor investment 
for the income they afford. Railway 
bonds and stocks will naturally attract 
the attention of investors. Of the latter 
especially it is pretty difficult to select, 
unless one can estimate the permanency 
of their dividend-paying capacity. Some 
idea of the quality of a company may 
be obtained by referring to the long 
standing of its shares as dividend-pay- 
ing. Of Eastern or New England 
stdécks, we find, on referring to their 
past report, that, during the past seven 
years the Boston and Albany R. R. Co. 
have paid a regular annual cash dividend 
ofeight percent. The Boston and Maine 
Co. during the same period have paid 
from five to eight per cent. per annum; 
the Boston and Providence, from six to 
eight per cent.; the Fitchburg R. R. 
from six to eight per cent.; and with 
only one year’s omission, the Old Colony 
has paidits regular six per cent. dividend 
fer the seven years named. Of the trunk 
lines running east and west from and to 
the seaboard and Chicago, and their con- 
nections, we find that the N. Y. Central 
has paid eight per cent. per annum for 
seven years; the Penn. Central R. R. 
from two to eight per cent. ; Lake Shore 
from two to ten per cent , and Baltimore 
and Onio from eight to ten per cent. The 
last dividends paid on all these roads are 
of the highest figures named. Of the coal 
lines, the Lehigh Valley alone has kept 
up dividends for the seven years ranging 
from four to six anda half per cent., 
but the Delaware, Lackawana and West- 
ern and the Delaware and Hudson are 
both pretty well assured dividend-paying 
stocks, paying now eight and seven per 
cent.-1espectively. Of the North West 
ern railways, the Chicago and North 

. West have paid from five to seven per 
cent. during the past years, the preferred 
from two and a half to seven and three- 
quarter pef cent. during the past seven 
years. The St. Paul common has paid 
seven per cent. per annum for three 
years, the preferred from three and half 
to ten and a half per cent. for seven 
years. The Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy has paid from eight to ten per 
cent. during the same time, and the 
Rock Island from seven to ten per 





cent. Here we have a good showing 
of dividend-paying capacity in the rosds 
named. All of these roads are making 
advancement in their facilities for earn- 
ing dividends, and are gaining a more 
permanent foothold every year, although 
they may show in the meantime periods 
of adverse conditions. 

The money market as we have said is 
easy at six per cent. though for a day or 
two it has been slightly more stringent. 
Foreign exchange is unmistakably weak- 
ening, and points to early gold shipments 
this way. 

The stock market is dull and feature- 


less. The bank statement is as follows: 
Loans increase................ -- $1,296 800 
Bpecio IMereass........ccsccocces 1,521,500 
Legal tenders decrease... ....... 171,300 
Deposits increase................ 814,706 
Reserve decreaze............. 1,896,775 


The banks with this showing have now 
about $3,400,000 above the legal reserve. 








OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH. 
o. 5 Nassau street, - 
New York, Dec. 18, 1882. ) 


To those persons seeking a good inter- 
est paying 6 per cent. investment at or 
about par, we would recommend the 
Chesapeake and Obi» six per cent. 
bonds, due in 1911, and the Elizabeth- 
town, Lexingion and Big Sandy sixes, 
due in 1902 

Both of these bonds pay their interest 
regularly in New York City in gold. 
They are both First Mortgages on finished 
properties, with net earnings largely in 
excess of their interest payments, and 
both are listed at the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

In this connection we have just pub- 
lished a little dccument ‘‘Concerning the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway,” copies 
of which can be had at our office. 


FISK & HATCH 





FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED, NOT A DOLLAR LOST 


“ayments Prompt as Geverument Bonds 
At Natrona! Genk of Commerce in New ‘fork, 
The restatemente contrmed Ao 212 testimonials by 
gur Patrons dart eleven years’ business. Informa- 
tion, Forms and Testimonials furnished on applica 

tion. J. B. WATKINS & (C&.. 
iawiteuce, Kansas. 


Hanry Diokinson, NewYork Manager, 24s Broadway 





AVON SPRINGS 


HOTEL AND SANITARIUM. 


(Established 1860.) 


POPULAR WINTER RESORT. 


Best Sulphur Waters in the country for the cure 
of rheumatism, skin disease, liver disorders, ma- 
larial affections, diseases of women, ete, Baths 
within the building. Steam heat. Fine Table. 
Society genial aud cultured. The regort of many 
erofment persons for reet and recreation. Bathe 
and best medical advice without extra charge 

Address, 

L- 8. HINKLEY & CO., 


Avon, Livingston Ce., N. Y¥. 





Fringes, Cords, Novelties, 


Trimmings, 
For Curtains, Portieres, Furniture, 
Art-Needlework. 


McLEAN & GILLER, 


1293 B'way (cor. 33d St.), New York. 
Send for Circular. Mention this paper. 





For Sale—The residence of the late 8. B. Lud- 
low, known as ‘‘Idie Wild,” at Oswego, N. Y.; 18 
acres attached if desired. Fitted for summer or 
prmaoent residence. Terms to suit. Address 

. Harmon, Oswego, N. Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affatre or. the 31st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1881, to 8lst December, 


Premiums on Poiicies not marked off 


lst January, 1881 1,587,584 47 


THE 





CHERINE 
CHOSE IANO 





| “1S TRE REST OF TRE WORLD,” 


MM ole dhie 2d nscctadsets cael $4,039,487 16 | 


Excels all other Pianos in its various pateuted tm- 
pro t The new designs in ( HICKERING 





Total Marine Premiums............. $5,627,021 57 


Premiams marked off from ist Jan. 
— 1881, to Sist —om 1881.. 
Losses paid during 
same FF asa deccceccced ° $1,775,882 80 
Returns of we 
miums and 
Expenses. . .$924,227 02 


The Company has the following Assets’; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocka, $8,965,758 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 





WUD: » sins.0 du vapanctont cgevcquseene eed 1,729,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at................5. 491,148 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1,631,294 23 
CRM ED No occ ccckas sessccssccscces 847,765 99 
DIG » ctinnnsesiscesecscticl $18,165,466 40 


Six percent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof, 
cr their legal representatives, on aad after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issne of 1S77 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

-Adividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 

net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1851, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
pedi ses 


TRUSTEES: 


HORACE GRAY, 
GA es DENNIS. EDMUND. Ww. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOOR JOHN bit iC, cr 
LEW is SURTIS ADOLPAL LEMOYNE. 
GHAS. H. RUSSELL, te MIN'TE 
JAM r SLOW, CHAS. it MA RSHALL, 
DAVID GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. SPURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
VEN ROBERT L. STUART, 


JOSIAH O- LO 
WILLIAM E. DObGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
THOS, F. YOUNGS, 
A. HAND, 
SORD HE eWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HE 
CHAS. P. BU aber, jou i. eee 
NES, President. 
Ch REM DENN: Vice Prev't 
Weil MH MOOKE, fd Fic» fest. 
AWEN, &d Vive 1’ 





CALIGRAPEH 
Writing Machine. 





FOR 


Clergymen, Lawyers, Authors, Editors, 
Architects, 
AND ALL WRITERS. 
EMPLOYMENT 


for young men and —— », a8 Operators, e sily ob- 
tamed for such as Own it 


ALL STENOGRAPHERS 


murt come to it, as employers are demanding it 
more and more 


FREE TRIAL 


for a fortnight u re Sopomt of $10, which will be re- 
f nded at the en weeks, upon receipt of the 
machine in good fad Dy with ali express charges 
paid. For further particuiars address 


BEALE & BELCHER, 36 Bromfield Street. Boston. 


Jonn Wan 








niaker s 


ee ee 





ments sent ing AP 


: cance or freight, accord- 
n 


to circumstances—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with detal mailed on application. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA, 
ee have the largest retell stock fn the United States. 














AGENTS! BOOK 


SUNLIGHT 10 SHADOW 
sab) John B.G ough-2a 


} E.. want 1000 more Agents to 1OUug this fi 

and othe Over it. Tens of ft Phoatents 
are sp oy waiting for it. Ministers’ sa “God 
The temperance — is now “ booming,” and the bess 
Now isthe time to wor phd 


giting book ever isened. 
a be WonTiING "d OO» Wartiord, Coun. Conn. 





" $4,110,176 72 | 
-————— | new CHICEERING UPRIGHT has the justly-delo- 


GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERL G SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are univaled. The 


brated PATENTED METALLIC acTION, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published, 
address, "ine 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont Si, 
NEW YORK, | BOSTON, , 


Mention this paper. 





THE LIGHT, 


RUNNING 


SEG on NE 





: N EW 1W REMIN GTON” " 
5. 





Sewing Machine 
DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 


Address, 
Remington Sewing Machine Agency, 
281i and 283 Broadway, N. Y., 
or Tlion, N. Y. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave & positive remety for the above Soares standing 
thousands of cases of the vorst kind and of lon; 


have been cured. ry ba together faitn infle 
UAB: sivintenty 
nress & P. Ar fle ooo, any pater, ra 


ec > 
BYCKEVE BELL FOUAURE 
Belis of Pure Copper and Tin fos Oa arate. 
Schools, Fire Alerms,}e:ms,eto, PUidled 
WARRANTED, Cats iogns sens Pree 





















VANDUZEN SUF, Cistey* 











Jan. 4, 1883. 
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A FAMOUS CLOCKMAKER. 


Clocks and clockmakers have often ap- 
peared in literature, and there 18 a cer-| 
tain fascination attaching to the craft. | 
‘*Longman’s Magazine” gives this ac- | 
count of a famous English maker of | 
time-pieces : | 


James Harrison eagerly improved every in- 
eident from which be might derive informa- 
tion. There was a clergyman who came 
every Sunday to the village to officiate in the 
neighborhood, and having heard of the sedu- 
lous appliestion of the young carpenter, he 
lent @ man script copy of Prof. Saunderson's 
discoveries. The blind professor had pre- 
pared several lectures on natural philosophy 
for the use of his students, but they were 
never ir vended for publication. Young Har- 
ris ““.ow procecded to copy them out, 
together with the diagrams. Sometimes, in- 
deed, he spent the greater part of the night in 
writing or drawing. As part of his business, 
he undertook to survey lard, and to repair 
clo*ks and watches, beside carrying on his 
tre « of a carpenter. He soon obtained a 
considerable knowledge of what had been 
dope iL clocks and watches, and was able to 
do pot dnly what the best professional work- 
ers hi done, but to strike out entirely new 
light in the clock and watch making business. 
He d out a method of dimiviehing fric— 
tionsby adding a joint tothe pallets of the 
pén'julum, whereby they were made to work 
iS,the nature of rollers of @ large radius, 
without any sliding as usual, upon the teeth 
of the wheel. He constructed a clock on the 
recoiling principle, which went perfectly and 
neyer lost a minute within fourteen years 
Sir Edmund B. Dennison says thar 
he invented this method in order 
to save himself the trouble of going 
so frequently to oil the escapement of 
a turret clock, of which he had charge ; though 
there were other influences at work besides 
this. Bat his most important invention at 
this early period of his life was his compensa- 
tion pendulum. Every one knows that metals 
expand with heat and contract by cold. The 
pendulum of the clock therefore expanded in 
summer and contracted in winter, thereby 
interfering with the regular going of the 
clock. Huygens had, by his cylindrical 
checks, removed the great irregularity arising 
from the unequal lengths of the oscillations ; 
but the pendulum was affected by the tossing 
of a ship atsesa, and was also subj ct toa 
variation in weight, depending on the paral- 
lel of latitude. Graham, the well-known 
clock-maker, invented the mercurial compen- 
sation pendulum, consisting of a glass or iron 
jar filled with quicksilver and fixed to the end 
of the pendulum rod. When the rod was 
lengthened by heat, the quicksilver and the 
jar which contained it were simu:taneously 
expanded and elevated, and the center of 
oscillation was thus continued at the same 
distance from the point of suspension. 
But the dfficulty, to a certain extent, 
remained uncenquered until Harrison took 
the matter in hand. He observed that all rods 
of metal do not alter their lengths equally by 
heat, or, on the contrary, become shorter by 
cold, but some more sensibly than others. 
After innumerable experiments Harrison at 
length composed a frame somewhat resem- 
bling a gridiron, in which the alternate bars 
were of steel and of brass, and so arranged that 
those which expanded the most were counter- 
acted by those which expanded the least. By 
this means the pendulum contained the power 
of equalizing its own action, and the center of 
oscillation continued at the same absolute 
distance from the point of suspension through 
all the variations of heat and cold during the 
year. Thus by the year 1726, when he was 
only twenty-three years old, Harrison had 
furnished himself with two compensation 
clocks,in which all the irregularities to which 
these machines were subject were either re 
moved or so happily balanced, one metal 
against the other, that the two clocks kept 
time together in different parts of the house, 
without the variation of more than a single 
second inthe month. One of them, indeed, 
which he kept by him for his own use, and 
constantly compared with a fixed star, did 
not vary so much as one minute during the 
ten years that he continued in the country 
after finishing the machine, 








A NEW EXERCISE. 


Dyspeptic people and people of sedentary 
habits are often told that they need exerci-e, 
but they do not find any form of desirable 





occupation which attracts them. To all :uch, 


Dr. Richardsoa’s commendation of the tri- 
cycle in a recent issue of ‘‘Good Words,” 
will have interest: “On returning from a 
ride, even in fine weather, it is wise to mak« 
it a rule to change the dress, and at the 
same tim: to carry cut a good ablution cf 
the body. I know of no more delightful 
sensation than that which is experienced 
; when, after a fine ride, the bath has been 


| indulged in, and a light, dry change has been 
} put on. 


The whole body seems to be ren- 
ovated. The dull and inactive secreting 
organs have been discharged of overloaded 
secretions, the mind is light and clear, ana 
the muscular organs are ready for work, re- 
lieved from fatigue rather than sleepy and 
tired. The water used in the bath for the 
ablution should not at first be cold, it should 
be just agreeably warm, but it may often, 
with advantage, be redneed to a lower tem- 
perature fora final douche. The skin should 
be dried with brisk friction. 

“TI am of the opinion that no exercise for 
women has ever been discovered that is to 
them so really useful. Young and m‘ddle 
aged ladies can learn to ride the tricycle with 
the greatest facility, and they become excel 
lently skillful. One young lady, who is very 
dear to me, can beat me both in pace and in 
distance, and in a tour we have made to-day 
of several miles on a beautiful country road 
we have enjoyed ourselves as much as 
when we ride out together on horseback, 
while we have had a better exercise. I sha!) 
rejoice to see the time when this exercise shal) 
be as popular among girls and women as ten- 
nis and the dance, for the more fully the phys- 
ical life of our womankind is developed the 
better for men as well as women. 

‘* The tricycle is in fact now with me a not 
uncommon prescription, and is far more use- 
ful than many adry and formal medicina 
one which | had to write on paper. This 
matter is so important and so ‘nteresting I 
shall have to discuss it in some purely profes- 
sional work ia order to bring out the facts | 
have observed and collected. I unly add in 
this place that my own personal experience of 
the exercise is in the highest degree favora- 
ble. Ihave become quite a practiced rider, 
and difficult as it is for me to get out of Lon- 
don, I lose no occasion that offers to take one 
or two hours’ run, and am always more ben- 
efited by the exercise than by any other of 
the many I have tried for health’s sake. I 
often find it also very healthful ard delight- 
ful to make a short tour when I have a few 
days at command.” 


SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR 


People have lived for all sorts of things, 
but the Detroit ‘‘ Free Press” gives an 
instance of living for something which 
is unique: 

It has been asserted by scientific surgeons 
that the will-power of a sick man has a great 
deal to do with his dying, and the case of 
Charles O'Conor is cited as evidence. A stil! 
stronger case occurred in Michigan the past 
summer. An old man, living in the North- 
ero part of the State, got outa lot of tim- 
ber many years ago for a toll-road com- 
pany, but the company failed and left 
him in the lurch. For years and years he 
tr‘ed to sell the timber to this one or that, but 
110 one wanted it, and at last time and decay 
rendered the beams almost worthless. Last 
summer the Supervisors of that county adver- 
tised for proposals to build a bridge, and the 
old man put ina bid. While waiting to ree 
what would be done he was taken very sick, 
and he grew worse so rapidly that a counci) 
of doctors was called. After due deliberation 
he was informed that he was approaching bis 
end. 

‘* When wil] I know about that bridge ?” he 
coolly asked. 

‘* The bids will be opened to-day.” 

‘Well, I'll send John over to see who gets 
the job, and my living or dying will dcepend 
on his news.” 

At five o'clock in the afternoon the son 
and the family physician arrived in com- 
pany. The old man was neither better nor 
worse. 


‘Well ?” he asked, as John approached. 

‘* Our bid was accepted, father.” 

‘‘ And we've got the jo?” 

Yes; but the doctor says you can’t live.” 

“T can’t, eh? I'm not only going to build 
that bridge, but I'm going to work that square 
timber into it up to the last foot, or my name 
isn’t John Rogers!” 

It is a fact, vouched for by a dozen good 
men, that he was off tnat dying bed in a 
week, and in less than a fortnight he was 
at work on the bridge.—[Detroit Free Press 


“BEST ~ THE WORLD’ 


FRONT END i SE €° 





ASK QURSTOREKEEPER FOR It. 





WANTED AGENTS in every city ont vill awe 
to sell our Waste Sewing Silk, put up in one. | 


ounce packaye-, black or assorted colors. It ir 





xood silk, in -ieces from one to ten yards each. 
Price 80 cer ts per oun e, with a libera direc unt t 
avei ts. (The comme qual uty of siik on spo ls wou 


be worth one do! ar.) 

From among the numerous letters received ex- 
pressinz perfect satisfaction with our Waste-Silk, 
we pubish the following from Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher : 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
The Brainerd & Armstr C0.: 

I have need ay ood deal of your Waste Sewing Silk 
for some years past with pleasureand satisfacti« nr. 
i consider it a great economy, and for hand-sewing, 
mending the many rips and tears that are part of : 
housekeeper’s duties, it is invaluable. The ilk 
itself is Just as good as any spool silk, and when dis- 
poem pn (which is Mew d easily done) it can be 
wound and is always — when needed. Al! wh 
try it will, Iam sure, find it not only economical, 


but a yreat convenience . 
Respectfully, Mrs H. W. BeEecHEer 


Address, 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co, 


169 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
238 MARKET sT., PHILADELPHIA 


AYER’S PILLS. 


A large proportion of the diseases which cause 
human suffering result from derangement of the 
stomach, bowels and liver. AyEK’s CaTHARTI 
Prius act directly upon these organs, and are es 

pecially designed to cure the diseases caused by 
their derangement, including Constipation, In- 
digestion, Dyspe psia, Meadache, Dysentery, 
and a host of other ailments, for eu of which thes 

are a safe, sure, prompt and pleasant remeuy. Thx 
extensive use of these Prius by eminent physician: 
in regular practice shows unmistakably the est) 
mation in which they are held by the medical pro 
fession. 

These Pitts are compounded of vegetable sub 
stances only, and are absolutely free trom calome 
or any Other injurious ingredient. 

A Sufferer from’ Headache writes: 
Ayer’s P1.1s are invalnable to me, and are m) 
constant companions. I have been a severe tuf 
ferer from Headache, and your Prius are the on! 
thing I could look to for relief. One dese wil 
quickly move my bowls and free my head fron 
pain. They are the most effective and the easies 
physic I have everfonnd It 1s a pleasure to me t 
speak iu their praise, and | always do when occ 
sion offers 

W.L. Paer, of W. L. Pace & Bro:., 
Franklin St, Richmond, Va, June 3, 1882. 


The Rev. Francis B. Hartowskg, writing fron 
Atlanta, Ga, says: For some years past { hey 
been eubject to conatipation, from which, in spit 
of the use of medicines of various kinds, I suf 
fered increesing inconvenience, until some m nt! 
ago 1 began taking Aver’s PiLis They hay 
entirely corrected the oestive habit, and have vas 
improved my genera! health.” 


Ayers Catuaric Prius correct the irregu!a 
ities of the bowels, stimulate the appetite ard 
gestion, and by their prompt and thorongh actior 
give tone and vigor to the whole physical econom) 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 


Sold by all Druggists, 


6 E.1(4th Street. 
DRESS REFORM. 


Union Undergarments. 
Vi Ps and A ue & 


weights “of Merino 
and Cashmere, 
Chemilettee, Princess 
Skirts, Ematcipation 
Dress Reform and * 
Comfort Waista. 
Corded Waists a 
Specialty. 


Mass 








Illustrated Pam) blet 
free. , 





MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
No. 6 East l4th Street, New York City. 


‘COOD NEWS 





GREATAM ICAN 
TO 


LADIES! 


Get up Clubs for our Celebrated T: and sec 
beautiful Moss- 


Company 





tif Rose or = and “TEA - 

SET (44 pieces). our own importa tion. One of thes 
beautifu! China tea-sets «iven away to the partysend 
ing ac.ub to _— This is the greatest inducemen 
ever ffered, Send in your orders and enjoy 4 cn; 
of G@coD ‘TEA, OR COFFEE, and at we sam 
tim « rocure a Handsome CHINA Tea-Set. \; 
humbug. Good Teas, 3) cents, 35 cents, 40 cent 
per Ib. Excellent Teas, 5uc., and 60c., and ve~) 
best from t5c, to 9c. When ordering, be sure an 
mention what kind of Teas you want—whether O 
long, Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young Hysov, Gun 
powcer, or Fngiish’ B.eakfast. We are the cldex 
and large: st Tea Company in t! e, business ous rep 
utation of our house > — es no Co mmen 

For ful! ty: ey" acid 

T GhEA AME RICAN TEA Courayy. 
P. O. Boma 1 and 83 Vesey St., N. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known pe the public sim 
1826. Chureh,Chapel, School, Fire Alar> 
and other belis; also Chimes and Peak 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, & ¥. 
A DOLLAR Pu geome Winstone, *Y. 


















Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 


Letvor, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF OASH BOXES. 


American and Spring Back Diaries 
hand ail the year :. ~ 


*tandar<d, 


‘i kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Steel Pens 


FALCON PEN 





Bend 10 cents fer one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine sap be Cards from 2c to 





H. JULIAN, 


Importer & Manufacturer of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
tiNo 317 Canal St, 
NEW YORK. 


This cut illustrates a Bwiteh 
26 inches long, and weighing 

ounces. Made of the very 

finest imported French live 
hair, all one length,} witt 
short stem. It is ruarantesd 
not only as the best obtaina- 
ble at the price charged for 
it, BUT 48S THE VERY 
THAT CA¥ 2 SIME 
are sold at 8% per doz 
wholesale; and a 
Switch of this quality 
not be bought at any Now 
York dealer's for lesa than 
B12 to B16. 

Any Switch pot found 

absolutely satisfactory, can 
be returned at ou: expense, 


PRICE $65.00, 

1 837 Illnstrated Ca’ 

wey giving full descri My J 
my prices of all kindsof Switch- 

ee, Braids, Curls, 

Front Head-D ep 


resses, 
etc., sent by mail, free, on 
application. 


H. JULIAN, 


No. 317 Canal St., N.Y. 
Established 23 Years. 
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F og Patent “RINK’S Patent Hefloctors sive sive 
the rr Powerful, the Softest 
Cheapest and the Beat Licht known 
f rc hurefes, Stores, Show ke indows 
2 ks, Offices, Pict Her 
De pots, ote Ne ow and ele- 
Seud si room Gert 
estim: ve Ey vera) d jiscoun® 
and th 
NK, 351. Peart St.N 


Sawing Made Easy. 


The New Improved 


MONARCH LIGHTNING 
SAVY 


Isthe cheapest and best, 
\ boy sixteen years ol¢ 
can saw logs fast and easy, 
“ Sent on Fecal trial 7” Seng 
ostal for Tilnet rai ed Catalogue containing testimon- 

is and full par ticulars A TS WANTED. 
wonarch Lightning Saw Co,, 163 Randolph St. Chicago. 


IMMEDIATELY! 
W 26 Young Mon and Women to 
prepare! ist Special Positions as 


Book-keepers, Penmen, Salesmen, tc. Situations Guaranteed. 
Address with stamp, COBB'SCOLLEGE, Painesville. 


wented forthe tmmensely 
AGENTS “ied tits esses rans ee “omiplee 
mone large elegant illnstrated volume. The fastest selling 
mAmerica ~“Wmmense proftste agents. _ Soon aniagee pes. 
enwantsit Any one car become a ruccessful agent @ Liberal 
erms free Address AHUT AT BOOK CO. Portiasa Welne 


GENTS WANTED — 


18 ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SEEB 
THE 
American Universal Cyclopedia 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. ¥. 




























$654™ ONTH »' and board, 
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WFERRY &C, 


TéOw 
PesoniPtlt pe? es 


Dai cE 2,8 


ed FOR 18 J388. an cus- 

tomers of last year without ordering i tcontains 

about 176 pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate 

i ‘lene riptions and valuable directions for plantng 

varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

jonen, Fruit Trees, etc. Invaluable to all, espec- 
ally to Market Gardeners. Send for it! 








FERRY & CO. DeTROIT Mick 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XXVIL, No. 1. 








SYPHER & CO. 

739 & 741 BROADWAY. 
Now on Exhibition, the Works of Art 
from the Duke of Hamilton Sele, also | 
a large Collection consisting of Choice | 
Pieces of the finest French and Ger-, 
man Cabinet Work, Gobelin Tapes- | 
tries, Sevres, Dresden, Berlin and’ 
ether Porcelains, Bronzes, Dutch | 
Clocks, Antique Holland and Italian | 
Furniture, Old English Silver. &c., 


—_—- | 





| 

Fashionable Clothing for, 

Mien, Youth, Boys, and Chil-| 

dren. Reliable Coods at) 
low prices. 

JOHN PARET & CO., 
402 & 404 Fulton Street, | 
Cor. Callatin Place, 
Brooklyn. 

J. E. STANTON, Manager. 





‘TENDER FEET. 


People with tender feet can secure comfort by wear- 
ing Boots and Shoes made on the . 


"~~ --har Patent Last. 


They cost no more than othera, 
graceful as shoes can be. Call or write to" ip amae 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave,, BROOKLYN, N. Y 





JAMES THOMPSON, 
121 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
Cor. Henry 87., BROOKLYN 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CROCER. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES, 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER. 
and a large assertment of Fine Family 
Groceries, 





Families returning to the city and about laying in 
their winter supplies will do well to purchase their 
Flour, Teas and Sugar hy the quantity, which wil! 
be supplied at lowest wh~lesale prices. 
FORTY-TWO YEARS IN THE GROCERY 

BUSLNESS. 


121 Atlantic Av., Cor. Henry St 








ALANSON CARTER, 
DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters, 
OPEN GRATES 
Portable and Stationary, always on hand, and put 

A large vari- 


in the most workmanlike eee. 
sty of Brass Five Sets, Coai Hods, et 


530 Fulton Street, near Sialioait Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUABLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & UO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street 


Baltimore. Ne. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


“NIAGARA” | 


Improved Flushing Rim Water Closet | 
and Supply Tank. 


The cheapest and best of the kind in the market. 
Beterpside Pottery Co.’s Plumbers’, Railread and 
Steam Earthenwére. Square French Closet | 
Bowls. Ventilated Odorless Urinals. Field’s Flush | 
Tank. Store Laundry Tube 
Garbage Barrels. 

Send for catalogue. 


| 
MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, | 
94! Beekman “t., N. Y. 


WANTED to learn Teleg- 
YOUNG MER ps metttne the —e 








| 








mee ioe particulars Oberlin Telegraph Co., + Ober | 


- Garbage Burners | ~ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, “© 


WHAT IS IT? 


The Year ina Nut- 
shell, 


Politics, Religion, 
Social Life. 


Vital Questions. 


Answers to Ques-' 


tions, 


Freshest Themes. 
Best Writers. 


Enrich the Home. 


Children Entertain- 
ed and Instructed. 


A Complete Liter- 
ary Record. 


All the News. 


Sunday-School. 


Devotional Reading 
for the Home. 


NEW P U BL ICATIONS. 
No gift more “acceptable for 
_the New Yearcan be made than 
_aSubscriptiontoPLYMOUTH 
‘PULPIT, th weekly, large- 
The Christian Union writes the history of the print, pamphlet edition of Mr. 
year in fifty-two chapters, and aims to present | ECHER’S SERMONS, 
vividly, picturesquely, and with fidelity, a su | ole aS Penile your + cool med 
vey of the world’s life for each week. and maidens away at Co lege ; : 
your thinking, or doubting, or 


sorrowing Friend, 
glance at the larger public movements of the | |. “All over the country, in cities and in the distant 


forests, in the palace aud in the cabin, ithe sad, 
time in politics, religion, and society, endeavor- suffering, and the deepairful turn to him, - 


It is impossible to estimate his influence in the 
ing not only to record the facts, but to interpret | Sermetion of religious cha:acter in the Wnited 


Stater.”’—[Bostor Daily Globe. 
and explain them. It is the organ of no pat ty | “4 more vital, inspiriting, attractive form of re- 
or sect, and purposes so to study current events | | negee eee } saga ots auakinn teten 


| fact that ‘the pew’ has become a reading, thinking 
as not to read its special convictions intu them, | independent pereonality.”—{Dover Morning Star. 


| YBARLY SuBSCRIPTION, $2; to CLERG@YMEN or 
| THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, $1.70. Subscription may 
| begin with any Number, but it is better to begin with 


a the Eprroriar Pages it discusses at more | the Voinme, Oct. 11, 1882. Back numbers supphed. 
b = "pital questions of the day, keeping | 
Siva. of dead issues and questions of form and | 
detail, and aiming to so present the facts.on all 
leading questions as to supply its readers with | + yom UEASEDS 120RARY- 
materials for making up their own judgments, | ee ANSWER TO word 
rather than t# impress upon them its editorial | | SEASIDE He ee ne NTS. 
opinion. 





In the Ovr.oox it takes a comprenensive | 


but to get out of them their meaning. 


ct?” Sample Copies mailed free, 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York, 
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| WATSON'S APOLOGY FOR THE BIBLE: IN 
LETTERS TO THOMAS PAINE, 

By R. Tazo, D.D., F.R.8 
With Intr coduction 


In the column of Inquirine Frienps it holds | 
By REV JOHN ALL, D.D., 
itself open to answer al] questions upon which its Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Pr Fresbyterian Churoh, 
New Yor 
subscribers may desire information, or the ex- | 


pression of opinion. 





OTHEB ISSUES IN SEASIDE LIBRAR 
| 188 Bem ~~ of Court and Diplomatic 
fe under Queen Victoria. Georgiana 
a ccc cccnsecstdcsesceced We 


In its Conrrisvrep columns, both in verse and | 4 The “ifts 9” the Child Christ, and Other 


set Te alse —— oeengee d. 10c 
prose, #% endeavors to secure the best thoughts | yk SF eeleeitempnenennd 


1012 The _Oid Testament in the Jewish a 
. Ro . 20c 


of the best writers on the freshest themes, and | bertson Smith.. 
903 Rab and His Friends. Br. Jo Joba u Brown.. . ee 
p 200 


to treat in every number tuch a variety of topics | 89! Duty. Samue! Smi es. 


863 Johp Milton. Mark Pattioon penne. conpers ove 10e 
as to meet the taste of all. 842 The Ny Century. yanae quid Robert —_— 


| ke C 
} 4 Fhe Pilgrim's tie oF Fr John Bunyan. Bi * 300 

7 e Wh elds of France oratius Bo- 
It is the ptrpes:, ef the editors to make alli | SN Ig Saysisns s<agasensiondeonsaebeeiseoes We 
437 India and Her Neighbors, W.P. Andrew.. 20c 


departments of the paper contribute to the edu- | 962 The Vicar o1 Wakefield Oliver Goldsm:th.. i0e 
5 Rureia. D, McKenzie Wallace................ 


at ] t , | 30 The Great Thirst-Laud. Parker gilmore. oe 
estion, thy elevation, aud the enjoyment of home 348 The Oluidren of the Abbey. lL. M. Boch =. 20e 


° sos . : 1#9 The Swiss Family Robinson........,.......-. 10 
life by ministering alike to the needs of the 48 The Nigut § Side of New York. T. "De “wit 
youngest and the oldest, not only in their spirit- | 423 Vol.a. ihe _ dordanic Pas: age | ‘and Uther Ser- 


: , v 2 | mons. T. DeWitt Talmag le 
ual and intellectual life, but in their practical | 423 Vol. 3. The Day Dawn and Other Sermons. 
FZ. DO Wiss, SOMERS. 2000 rcceccee . 0c 


ic life . j > | 598 John Ploughmaun’s T#ik. G. H. Spurgeon. 
and domestic life as well; it devotes every week | gc Joun Fi ushman's Pictures. With 39 Illus" 


P P : P trations. C. H. Spurgeoa dpessiagcse 308 
nearly half its columns to articles which specifi- | 717 The, Life and Words of Christ. First Half. 


- unningham Geikie pnascakebeas ane 
cally discuss the needs and opportunities of the | 717 The Life and Words of Grist. fecoud Baif. 
oe ningham Geikie,.............seeceeeees 200 


' : i f ” 711 The Life of Chr'st F. 20 
Home; while Aunt Patience gathers about her | ae ee a ee irhof Ot Henk Fisk al 


‘ an * F. W. Farrar ; 
Weitrxac Dksk an innumerable company of 730 The Life and Ep istles of the ‘Apo: tie Pow, 
First Half. Revs. W. 


° - Cong beare and 
children whom she proposes not only to enter J..8 Howson. . We 

h 7 | 730 The. i 4 and Episties ‘of the Ape ostle Paul, 
tain but to instruct. iHaf. Revs. W. J. Cony ae and 


3 ‘*k "Rowen... 0c 
| For sale by all newsdealers, | or sent to any eddress 
ostage free, on rece.;t of 12 cents for ringle bum- 
rs, and 25. conts for doub’e numbers address 
GE MUNRO, Publisher 


Christian Union aims to present a complete | (P.0.box 01.) i! toa7 Vandewater St., "New York 


In the department of Booxs anp Autuors The | 





record of the world of literature, reviewing new 
publications not so much for the sake of techni- | “7HE MOST BBILLIANT NUMBER 
EVER ISSUED.” 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


ia For JANUARY, with articles by Dr 
mend eordially a work which has intrinsic value, | Hotmrs, LoxeretLow, HawTHORNE, 
bees * ‘ : | Wuirtiern, Wanner, Mies Preston, 
believing that the sale of good books euriches | ER tpmear yeni 


the reader even more than the bookseller, 


cal criticism as for the purpose of keeping its) 
readers acquainted with the scope and quality of | 
current literature. 
demn vigorously an inferior book, nor to com- 


It does not hesitate to con- | 


t?" Dr. HOLMES will write during 1888 


| cxclusivel the ATLANTIC. 
In the departments of Sormnoz anpD Art, Faor | vr Tae " 
$4.00 a Year. 


AND Roumor, and CHuron GLEANINGS, it en- | 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 


deavors to gather up all the news of each week | 
in three great fields, and to present it in a con- | 4 PARK ST., BOSTON; 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


densed but interesting form. It gives great, 


prominence to current news, believing that while | 
nothing is so important to men as the events | OQHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, 
eect milita 7 eens schoo! for boys. Fs 


As 
i i tablish 4 in 1850, location secures rare freedom 
which are taking place around them, nothing | irom t maition., ad from village i fluences, with 


j 7} ; $ excelleut exercise and safe diversion in rowing, swim- 
is more difficult to obtain than unbiased and | ming, ake ting and fishing ox the Lake, and abe. ute 
reed m from »alaria a8 a good gymnasium 
faithful reports and interpretations of such | and ample crounds. It offers preparation of the 
most thorugh kind, for college or business, with the 

events. .- kindly dise pline of s cultivated Christian home. 

Number, x: ited to th iry- Ns catalowues, adaress 
. WILLCoOX, A. , Peekskill, N. Y. 





Each issie of the paper contains a SuNDaY- | 
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EMT TEACHERS, 
Americans and Forvign, 


} 

scnoot Lessox, in which the theme of the week is | 

treated in the broadest Christian spirit, and with an | 

attempt to bring out its spiritual lessons ; while stents Bs rye wage et pn nan 
a Leorure Room Tak by Henry Ward Beecher py awry sed New ee meee oa all au 
makes every number of the paper a pulpit for 


J. W. SOHERMERHOBN, A.M., Secretary. 
the most eloquent and helpful preaching. 7 Bast léth St., near University Pl, B. ¥. 
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